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Draining on Heavy and Light Soils. 


Two of the best papers which have lately appeared on 
the subject of draining, are the statements of Jonn Joun- 
ston, of Seneca county, and Tueron G. Yeomans, of 
Wayne county, published in the last volume of the Tran- 
sactions of the New-York State Agricultural Society, 
and to both of whom prizes were awarded for their suc- 
cessful experiments. In one case the land was a heavy 
or clayey, and in the other a light or gravelly loam; the 
former being distinguished by its adhesiveness when wet, 
and by its cracking when dry, and the latter by the ab- 
sence of these properties. Any person who has practi- 
ced draining on soils possessing these opposite characters, 
must have observed the great difference in treatment re- 
quired in some parts of the operation. On a heavy soil, 
care is particularly required to facilitate the escape of 
water from the soil to the drain; on a light one, to pre- 
vent the washing of the soil with the water into the chan- 
nel, and causing its obstruction. After having construct- 
ed many drains on a heavy soil, by simply filling the 
lower half with stones, and covering them with straw, 
and then with earth, without meeting with any subse- 
quent difficulty, we found the same process wholly una- 
dapted to unadhesive soils, not a single season passing with- 
out the occurrence of numerous obstructions by the set- 
tling and washing of the earth among thestones. To pre- 
vent such disasters, we found it needful to cover the up- 
per surface of the stones with very small or flat pieces, 
and then the whole as closely as possible with slabs from 
the saw-mill, of white oak, red beech, or some other du- 
rable wood, before applying the turf or straw, for the re- 
ception of the earth. We observe evidences of a similar 
difference, in the papers before us. J. Johnston, whose 
soil is heavy, fills his ditch at intervals with stones, which 
rise above the surface, wherever it is desirable to admit 
large quantities of surface water, and through which it 
passes freely down into the tiles below. On light soils 
as they usually occur, these structures would be chok- 
ed inasingle season. On the other hand, T. G. Yeo- 
mans, who occupies a light soil, found, as others have 
done, that ordinary stone underdrains were liable to 
become stopped, both from the washing of the earth. 
and the digging of rats, mice, and meadow moles; he 
also found even the horse-shoe tiles objectionable, from 
their liability to become filled by the washing of the 
earth beneath them, and tubular tiles the only kind 
that proved to be secure from these accidents. 

J. Johnston gives gives some striking examples of the 








success of his experiments, which has led him to con- 
struct at different times, sixteen miles of underdrain, or 
as we have learned since his paper was written, twenty 
miles up to the present time. Six acres, (ina twenty 
acre field.) so wet as seldom to give a remunerating crop, 
even of grass, were drained, and the whole field plowed 
and planted with corn. The drained portion soon show- 
ed a marked superiority in the crop, the whole field yield- 
ing at the rate of eighty-three bushels per acre,—one of the 
largest crops, if not the most so, ever known in the cour. 
ty. The field attracted much attention, and parties in 
examination walked easily over the six acres, while all 
undrained land was muddy. Subsequent crops show- 
ed so decidedly the profits of draining on this field, that 
the whole was subsequently subjected to the operation; 
and of the very large growth of clover resulting from it, 
** not one square foot froze out,” and good crops of any 
thing sown or planted, can now be relied on. Another 
field of partly low land, ‘‘saturated with water,” was drain- 
ed, and the first crop in an unfavorable season, was 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per acre, on land where nothing but 
coarse grass had grown for twenty years before. A crop 
of wheat, ‘‘a heavier” says he, ‘‘ I never saw stand up,” 
was reaped from this gronnd, but it had not been mea- 
sured when the paper was written. He draws his tile 
three miles from the factory, and finds underdraining to 
cost him about 30 cents a rod, and at about two rods dis- 
tance asunder, $22 to $24 per acre, which is usually re- 
paid in two crops, and in some instances more than re- 
paid by a single crop.* 

T. G. Yeomans, who has constructed nine miles of tile 
drain, finds nearly an equal advantage on his light loam, 
—land generally *‘ thought to be quite dry enough.” The 
large amount of water discharged, in one instance, at the 
roadside, from his tiles laid in this reputedly dry soil, 
furnished a practical illustration of the need of draining, 
to those who observed it, stronger ‘‘ than all books ever 
written on the subject, valuable as they may be.” On this 
land the ground becomes dry two or three days after the 
frost passes out, or after a heavy rain, permitting it to be 
worked at almost any time—drying uniformly, so that all 
works alike. A young orchard was nearly destroyed by 
winter on undrained land; but after draining, the trees 
were replaced and succeeded perfectly. He brings his 
tile from Waterloo and Albany, the nearest 30 miles; 
and finds the drains to cost him, when completed, 40 
cents per rod, and at about three rods apart, $25 per acre. 

* A long whipple-tree, permitting a horse to walk ou each sile of 
the ditch, enables him to fill it rapidly by plowing in the earth. 
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We have given but a meagre outline of these valuable 
papers—those who wish to understand the details of the 
process, with many other interesting particulars. are re- 
ferred to the Transactions of the New-York State Agri- 
cultural Society for 1851. 
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Agricultural Fairs. 


The importance and usefulness of Agricultural Fairs 
has not been over rated. They have done more than 
any other one means to awaken the desire for improve- 
ment, to arouse the ambition to excel, and to furnish 
tangible evidence that superior culture will produce su- 
perior products. From small beginnings, these farmers’ 
festivals have extended themselves over a great part of 
our land, and every year vies with its predecessor in the 
beauty, excellence, and variety of its exhibitions. This 
is well; but ambition should not stophere. The farmer, 
the gardener, the breeder, should carry home with him 
something more than his diploma and premium. He 
should acquire, in his experience, the power to carry his 
improvements to a still higher degree of perfection. The 
mere repetition of the same scene, under slightly varying 
circumstances, will soon tire. New elements must mingle 
in the rivalry of every competition, fresh energy must 
be brought to every recent discovery and improvement, 
or we tread in the same beaten circle. 

All the experimenting, thus far, on the different modes 
of culture, on the soils best adapted to certain crops, on 
the manures most efficacious on different soils, and when 
applied to differeent crops, has not demonstrated one 
generally admitted and safe conclusion. Our farmers 
consent to assemble year after year. bringing with them 
the same implements, the same stock, the same articles 
of manufacture, and having received the accustomed 
premium, they go home well satisfied with their progress. 


The failure to derive any lasting good from such exhi- 
bitions is directly chargable on the farmers themselves. 
Careful reports have been made of the proceedings of 
each Agricultural Society, which are accessible to the 
mass of farmers, agricultural papers keep their subscri- 
bers informed of all the improvements and discoveries 
in culture, and each farmer must systematize the facts for 
himself, and draw his own conclusions as to what is 
adapted to his wants. 


There is no such thing as avoiding the labor necessary 
to arrange the experience of others, so as to appropriate 
it to individual use. Eminence in farming, as in all oth- 
er pursuits, must be the result of personal observation 
and study; and the compilation of facts, however valua- 
ble, by an editor, will not make amends for the want of 
such personal effort as we speak of. Scientific men will 
do their part faithfully and well—editors will use their 
best exertions to arouse public interest and properly di- 
rect it, but ‘‘ each man must build over against his own 
house.” The golden age of farming will never come till 
each agriculturist goes thoughtfully about his own work, 
investigates and decides for himself his own matters of 
economy. Universal intelligence is the sine qua non of 
universal success, and when it comes to be considered as 
important for a farmer to be educated to his profession, 
in order to live by it, as it is in other callings, then, and 





not till then, will the progress of Agriculture be certain 
and constant. 

We venture to say that hundreds of farmers take an 
Agricultural paper, who do not derive from it the slight- 
est advantage, merely because they do not classify and 
digest what they read. So, many who attend an Agri- 
cultural Fair, gratify only their curiosity for sight-seeing 
—admire, it may be, what is pleasing or novel; but never 
think that their main business should be to inquire into 
the means which have been used in the production of 
premium articles, the manner in which the fine cattle 
are bred, and the advantage of employing improved im- 
plements in their farm labor. Too many look with an 
envious spirit upon all that is better than their own, de- 
ride what is inferior, and go home toplodon. This.state 
of things may be incident to the comparatively recent 
origin of fairs in many parts of the country; still, we 
think there is an error here which needs correcting. 


We are led to notice another prevalent evil among the 
agricultural community, and that is a want of organiza- 
tion among farmers for promoting their own interests. 
They are not recognisable as a class, save at State and 
County Fairs; they claim no rights, assert no privileges, 
demand no exemption, but suffer in silence, or spend 
their strength in fruitless complainings. In other occu- 
pations men club together to maintain the position of 
their craft; they call for the protection of their interests, 
and they find means to secure their ends. Mechanic’s in- 
stitutes are very common in our large manufacturing 
towns. Young men are taught by their daily experience 
and observation, that superior education and industry are 
necessary to success in their trade, and many a penniless 
apprentice has risen to eminence by his own exertions, 
aided by a library, and whatever other means were in his 
power. On the contrary, the leading question with our 
farmers too often is, how shall I get independent of my 
calling? how can I avoid the drudgery and toil of it? and 
not how shall I improve my farm the most, and make 
farming the most honorable and delightful of pursuits? 
We want to see a universal consolidation of the masses for 
self-improvement, and the rights and well-being of far- 
mers, made foremost in onr national councils, as they 
are the most deeply connected with national prosperity. 
When the united voice of the farmers of this republic 
comes up in one cry, they must and will be heard. 


When they come to fvel the truth of the remark 
which politicians love to weave into their honied speeches, 
that the ‘*‘ bone and sinew” of the nation’s strength lies 
in them, then will they not sit in sackcloth and ashes at 
the gate of legislative assemblies, but go manfully in and 
take the rights which have been too long entrusted to 
those who neither sow nor reap, nor gather into barns, 
but eat the fruits of other’s labors. There should be in 
every town a ‘‘ Farmer’s Club,” not consisting merely 
of a few of the more” wealthy, but of the entire body 
of farmers. This club should own a library of Agricn]- 
ture, consisting not only of the more popular class of 
agricultural publications, but also of all the foreign 
standard works on this subject. In this way a vast 
amount of instruction and information might be derived, 
and the expense, when divided among a large number 
of farmers would not be very considerable. This club 
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should hold frequent meetings, in which discussions on | all the sons of St. Crispin.” Any invention that shall 


various topics, the communication of individual expe- 
rience, and the results of private reading, should form 
the distinctive feature. 

The approaching winter season will be a favorable time 
for the forming of such clubs, and if we mistake not, such 
organizations will effect, more speedily than any other 
means, a2 union of agriculturists and the promotion of 
their interests. 





————— +o 
Sheep and Fleeces. 


A correspondent of the Wool Grower, (W. D. Dick- 
inson, Victor,) gives it as his opinion that the waste by 
washing is much greater than people are generally aware 
of. He sheared a two year Saxon ram without washing, 
and found after weighing and washing in cold water, that 
the fleece had lost 52 per cent. When washed with soap 
the waste was 44 per cent—nearly three-fourths on the 
whole. The sheep ran in winter in a well littered yard, 
and in summer in clean pastures. 

Another correspondent, (Geo. Campbell, Vt.,) states 
that the live weight of his French Merino buck ‘‘ Match- 
less,” is 260 lbs,; his fleece, one year’s growth, was 20 
Ibs. 12 oz., after losing a portion of it on the sea voyage. 
The present season, with ten months growth, and only 
ordinary keeping, it was 18} ]lbs. The average weight 
of 60 ewes of this breed, did not much exceed 100 
lbs. The average weight of fleecee was 123 lbs. ‘‘ This 
season the ewes were thoroughly washed, and after 
suckling lambs through the winter, sheared only a 
fraction short of 64 Ibs.” 

A Michigan correspondent of the same paper, in show- 
ing the difference between good and bad breeds, says, 
‘¢ We once kept a sheep that clipped just fifteen ounces 
a year, never more, and sometimes less,—it was a very 
hearty feeder. On the contrary, we have taken from 
five to sixteen pounds of wool from some of our best 
Merinos, and have yet to discover that they consume more 
than the one alluded to.” 





, 
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Sewing Machines. 


The Scientific American states that since its first notice 
of the invention of the sewing machine of E. B. Howe, 
of Cambridge, Mass., that paper has described seven 
different sewing machines. Among them, isthe machine 
of A. B. Wilson, which he has since brought to great 
perfection, and has obtained two American patents, and 
has made arrangements to get it patented in the principal 
kingdoms of Europe. The Scientific American says, 
‘¢ Wilson’s Machine, is, in our opinion, a great triumph 
of American genius. It is no larger than a neat small 
work-box, very portable and convenient, and we have 
seen fine shirt-bosoms and collars stitched by it ina more 
perfect manner than we have ever seen done by hand 
work. There are now, we believe, about 500 machines 
in operation, and ordersexceed the supply.. * * * 
The sewing machine is but on the threshold of its career ; 
it is but partially known and applied in this country. 
Private families know nothing about its use, and shoe- 
makers and saddlers have not yet tasted its benefits. 
Mr. Wilson informs us that he is about to make one that 
will sew boots and shoes with a rapidity that will astonish 











abridge these tedious labors, will ultimately prove of 
great benefit to all parties concerned—for whatever les- 
sens the aggregate labor performed by a whole com- 
munity, soon results in the advantage of every member 
of that community. One of Wilson's machines will 
enable a woman to make a fine shirt with all its seams, 
in one hour. 


-. 
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Can Money be Made by Farming? 








Eps. Cuttrvator—I have been a subscriber to your 
valuable monthly for two years, and have attentively read 
all the previous volumes. As my researches have not re- 
sulted in the conviction that farming pursuits, however 
desirable in other respects, are sure to be profitable as a 
business, I am led to suppose that the difficulty must be 
either in myself, or a certain unwillingness on the side of 
editors to promptly give the whole truth. For instance 
—Why is it so notorious, that men universally pronounce 
farming occupations to cost more than its results amount 
to, weighed inthe balance of debt and credit? It cer- 
tainly looks as if there was some ground for such a judg- 
ment. Agricultural papers are always putting in the 
fore ground, the delightful advantages of country life, 
the pleasures of farming. But where is the working 
farmer, retired merchant, sea captain, or amateur, who 
can give us the real truth, covering the results of five or 
ten years? You will hear a theorist charm his audience 
with the prettiest systems of rotation imaginable, and 
the talented chemist crying over the dreadful waste of 
organic and other manures by large cities; and what does 
it allamount to? Does he farmit? What responsibility 
dare he assume, who urges his fellow man to invest his 
capital in what he dare not himself? The truth is, I am 
yet to see, in any modern work, an authentic record of 
any man’s farm for a course of years, in this country, 
stating that it has or has not paid him, a reasonable 
family expense, and left him square at the end of the 
year—unless he happens to be one of your grubbing, 
anti-book-farming characters, who do all their own 
work, don’t educate their children, and live with scarcely 
any of the comforts of life—thinking that money is all 
and all, and nothing else is worth possessing. 

Now I want you to frankly tell me, if I can, by a judi- 
cious expenditure of capital, with a market not far dis- 
tant, bring ordinary land to a condition that will enable 
me to support my family comfortably? 

You perceive I propose an earnest investigation, and 
my reason for it is, fairly to know, from creditable 
sources, whether I am justified in freely investing money 
on my 40 acres of land, with any prospect before me that 
the returns will, after five years, compensate me for the 
extra outlay. 

Once more, is it not true that all farming journals are 
united in representing that the prejudices against farm- 
ing among the crowds of young men who throng the 
marts of commerce, is occasioned by a distate of labor, 
or its slow returns, or by reason of caste; and do you 
not endeavor to convince them that these impressions are 
wrong? Indeed, do you not often try to convince them 
that althongh they will not become rich quite as fast by 
farming as by successful trade, yet that they are sure 
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of freedom from wasting excitement, and may enjoy 
what is worth more than large returns accompanied by 
sleepless nights. This is all very plausible, but the mis- 
fortune is, that they don’t think as yourepresent. Ican 
speak for 10,000 young men now in New- York, who are 
compelled to struggle onward in the almost hopeless race 
for competence, who would cut loose from such confine- 
ment, could they have the evidence before their eyes, 
that with a small capital, competence is attainable on a 
well cultivated farm. 

I heard it remarked by an intelligent man of Massa- 
ehusetts, before a county audience, that were all the far- 
mers in the state to sell off their farms, and invest the 
proceeds in bonds and mortgages, &c., they would be 
much better off. Now will you be kind enough to in- 
form your many readers the names of ten intelligent far- 
mers in our state, who realize a competence from their 
respective farms—whose business for a series of years can 
be pronounced profitable? I fear it cannot be done. I 
hold it decidedly wrong for a retired merchant to live 
without occupation, and inasmuch as I have chosen, from 
along cherished preference, a country residence, I must 
cordially acknowledge that I am possessed with the com- 
mon feeling of my fellow men, and find it hard to swal- 
low a yearly loss, after the pains, labor, and expense of 
producing crops, and getting for an equivalent the only 
satisfaction of knowing that I could support my family 
cheaper in town, and have less trouble. 

Don’t think me impertinent, or wishing to cast any dis- 
credit on you or your compeers of the press, but I am 
desirous of being encouraged, if in your power consis- 
tently so to do, and will persevere if I can see a fair pros- 
pect of success in the future. Mercurio. 


Remarks—tThe gist of the above anonymous com- 
munication, is comprised in the question, whether the 
person who wrote it can support his ‘*‘ family comforta- 
bly” from 40 acres of land? How does he suppose it 
possible that such a question can be answered from the 
data he gives? We know nothing about the land, its 
capabilities of production, or the value of its produce. 
We do not even know where it is situated. He tells us 
there is ‘‘a market not far distant,” but we have no in- 
formation as to what market is meant, the prices of agri- 
cultural and horticultural articles, or what could be raised 
from the land to the best advantage. He is just as in- 
definite in regard to the amount of income he requires 
from his 40 acres. He wants to support his ‘ family 
comfortably ;” but how do we know what his family is, 
or what expenditure of money would keep an indefinite 
number of people in that indefinite state called ‘‘ comforta- 
ble?” Upon the whole, he bas given us as a poser—we 
acknowledge the proposition is too hard for us to solve. 

As to the general question of the profits of farming, 
it is easily answered. Take the whole farming interest 
of the country. Does it lose or gain? Obviously gains. 
What but agriculture supports four-fifths of our popula- 
tion? In our own state, we have many sections where 
agriculture constitutes the only resource of the inhabi- 
tants. Is our friend so ignorant as to suppose that there 
bas been no increase in wealth in these districts for *‘a 
series of years?” 

As tothe remark charged to ‘an intelligent man of 





Massachusetts,” that all the farmers in that state would 
do better to sell ont and invest their money in bonds and 
mortgages, we think there might be some question as to 
his *‘ intelligence.” As to the names of “ ten intelligent 
farmers in our state,” who make farming profitable, we 
do not wish to make an invidious array of names, but 
if our correspondent will give us his own name and resi- 
dence, we will send him the names of one hundred men 
who, for ‘‘a series of years,”’ have made money by farm. 
ing, and who will be ready to show the way it was done. 
In the mean time we would refer our friend to our vo- 
lume for 1847, pp. 180, 205, 265; for 1848, pp. 169, 192, 
297 ; for 1851, pp. 35, 38, 397. Eps. 





Agricultural Resources of the Great West. 


THe REARING AND FEEDING OF Hornep CaTTLE.— 
Next to wheat, and corn, the rearing and feeding of 
neat cattle, on the western prairies, may take rank in 
point of importance. Some locations are of course 
much better adapted for stock than others, and the same 
applies to all branches of agriculture; but the undevelop- 
ed agricultural resources are comparatively so boundless 
throughout the entire states and territories forming the 
upper Mississippi valley, that a person desirous of engag- 
ing extensively in any department of agriculture, will 
find no difficulty in selecting an appropriate location. To 
an eastern grazier and feeder, the prairies could not be 
otherwise than fascinating ; and the facilities for the busi- 
ness are such that it may be extended to any given ex- 
tent, without exhausting the summer range for cattle. 
The sleek and fat appearance of cattle, that are fed up. 
on the prairies, is good evidence of the fattening proper- 
ties of the herbage; and where cattle are well wintered 
they may be fattened fit for market on the natural grass- 
es, without the aid of grain. 

The extent of the prairies bordering the large streams 
can only be estimated by the length of the rivers or 
streams along which they stretch. A very common size 
is from ten to fifteen miles in width, and from thirty to 
fifty miles in length. A long the edge of those prairies, 
or skirting the timber (the latter being confined entirely 
to the streams,) the settlements of the country are main- 
ly located, leaving the range for stock in the centre of 
the prairie, which of course is occupied free, to all who 
choose to allow their cattle to graze upon them. Tens 
of thousands of acres of high rolling pastures, are thus al- 
lowed to remain in commons, owned principally by east- 
ern capitalists, at points near the main thoroughfares, 
and even in many cases contiguous to populous towns 
and cities. These cattle ranges are admirably adapted 
for the groth of corn, and all the variety of grains, and 
cultivated grasses; and where necessity requires it, corn 
and root crops, may be grown at a nominal cost, to be 
fed upon the ground, to finish the fattening process for 
market. Prior to the California emigration, stock cattle 
for feeding could be bought at one half the prices asked 
in Ohio; but the outfit for the overland route being made 
almost exclusively along the upper Mississippi and ber 
tributaries, tens of thousands of oxen, steers, and cows, 
have been bought up at nearly eastern prices, thus chang- 
ing materially the market value of stock cattle for feed- 
ing. The inexhaustible capacity of the country for the 
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business of rearing stock, is such that the supply in fu- 
ture years will keep pace with the demand ; and the busi- 
ness of feeding for market may fairly be considered yet 


- initsinfancy. The high eulogies that may in fairness 


be lavished upon the Sciota valley, asa region adapted 
for the grazier and stall feeder, of neat cattle, may 
with equal if not greater propriety be given to the en- 
tire states and territories ferming what may be aptly 
styled the valley of the upper Mississippi river. If the 
Sciota country can annually send her tens of thousands 
of sleek and well proportioned fat bullocks to the New- 
York markets, Illinois and Iowa may with much less 
difficulty send their hundreds of thousands to our eastern 
sea board. The undeveloped resources of these states, 
to say nothing of Missouri, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
for the fattening of cattle alone, are sufficient to employ 
an active capital of many miliions of dollars, and a well 
organized force of laborers equal to the entire adult male 
population of those states. To form some idea of the 
possibility of exhausting the natural capacity of the 
country for the cattle business, the extent of the undis- 
posed public domain, and the extreme fertility of the 
soil are only necessary to be carefully computed; and 
then to this may be added about an equal amount of un- 
enclosed lands in the hands of speculators. 

So soon as the railroads now in course of construction, 
extending westward from the principal Atlantic cities, 
shall be completed to the Great Father of waters, which 
in the course of three or four more years will be con- 
summated at three different points, then the entire order 
of things will be changed so far as feeding cattle on the 
prairies for the eastern markets isconcerned. A new 
life will be imparted, not only to the business of rearing 
and feeding cattle, but to all departments of agriculture, 
so soon as the Atlantic and Mississippi shall be bound 
together by the iron rail. These roads running, as they 
will do, in parallel lines across the most fertile portions 
of the vast fertile planes of the west, at intervals of from 
fifty to sixty miles, making, as they will do before the 
lapse of ten years, some six independent and rival roads, 
will have an almost magical influence in bringing into 
favorable notice to travellers and others, the unsurpassed 
undeveloped and neglected resources of the Great West. 

The winters, though as severe as inthe same latitude 
onthe Atlantic coast, are on the whole much more fa- 
vorable for wintering stock, owing to the absence of snow 
during, in many cases, the entire season; but the best 
winter ranges are found skirting the streams among the 
sound growth of timber, where the grass continues green 
later in the season, and makes its appearance earlier in 
the spring; and the timber forms an excellent protection 
to stock, fron: the cold and raking north winds that are so 
characteristic to the western prairies during winters. 
Other departments of this subject will, on some future 
occasion be critically discussned. W. G. Epmunpson. 


Keokuk, Iowa. 
——_—— + @e 


Drilling Wheat. 








Edward Stabler, in his admirable essay on the advan- 
tages of drill seeding, states that after examining its re- 
sults on some 800 or 1,000 acres, besides large experience 
on his own land, he finds there is not a single instance 





where it has not proved the most profitable, first, in the 
saving of seed, and secondly in the increased product of 
the grain, amounting to from one to six or seven bush- 
els per acre. He thinks five pecks of seed drilled are 
equal to two bushels sown broadcast. He has known the 
increase, in one case, by careful comparison of the two 
modes, to amount to nine bushels per acre in favor of 
drilling. He relates an interesting incident:—A vender 
ofiered a drill for the increase in a crop of fifty acres of 
whcat—to be determined by sowing a few strips broad- 
cast for comparison. But before harvest the farmer pre- 
ferred paying the hundred dollars, the price of the drill, 
with interest. On carefully ascertaining the increase, 
he found it to be one hundred and fifty-three bushels. 


Agriculture, Unscientific and Scientific. 


Eps. Cottirvator—From all quarters comes the cry, 
we want a systematic theory of agriculture. One says 
my land is becoming poor, how shall I enrich it? Anoth- 
er, my crops are diseased, how shall I preventit? Anoth- 
er cries, insects devour the fatness of the land, how 
shall I destroy them? From all our borders comes up 
the cry, ‘‘come over and help us”’—voice answers to 
voice, and hill-side and forest bring back the echoes in 
the length and breadth of our land. 

Aye! aye! sir, shouts some erudite seer, I have a 
panacea forall your ills. Pay for an analysis of your soil, 
and follow my directions, and you may supply all the 
elements of fertility to your impoverished soil. The 
sample of soil and the ten dollars being received, the 
answer comes back in a chemical formula, which the 
farmer must get translated before he understands it, and 
perhaps get corrected before it is right. So many equiva- 
lents of ammonia are to be retained, so much phosphate 
of lime is to be applied, so much carbonate of potash 
must be combined, the soil must be yearly analysed to 
ascertain what constituent is wanting; all this being done, 
you have the essentials of successful farming. And this 
we are to understand is scientific agriculture. 

One complaining of blighted crops is told that he must 
underdrain his land and use a sub-soil plow, and his land 
will grow richer day by day, and his grain escape all 
maladies. Nothing more is necessary to ensure the im. 
provement and fertility of a farm. This too is scientific 
agriculture. 

To one who wishes to know how best to preserve ma- 
nure and how to apply it, the answer is returned that 
animal and vegetable manure is of little consequence 
compared with mineral fertilizers—that barn-yard ma- 
nure is old-fashioned and behind the age—that the bases 
of all soils are mineral substances, and that as these be- 
come exhausted by cropping, the soil grows weak and 
worthless, and that these mineral components must be 
restored te bring the land into heart again. This too is 
scientific agriculture. 

Others studiously avoid adopting any particular theory 
and write grandiloquent, non-committal articles on the 
snblime results which the future of scientific agriculture 
will open up. This high sounding method of enlighten. 
ing’public sentiment has many and zealous supporters. 
Professors suddenly spring into grey hairs and wisdom, 
and would-be agricultural literati become as thick as 
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grasshoppers. Agricultural periodicals expound their 
favorite hobbies to their credulous and admiring sub- 
scribers, puff their respective restoratives for exhausted 
and diseased nature after the fashion of quack medicines, 
and every now and then publish the astounding results 
which have attended their labors. 


We might make pages of extracts from agricultural 
publications, to prove all we have said, and much more, 
but it is not our purpose to find fault with those who 
choose to pursue a different course from the one we deem 
best. Still we firmly believe that although much that is 
said and written in the aforementioned style is true, it is 
designed to do great mischief and to effect incalculable 
harm. 

Very many necessarily derive their notions of improv- 
ed farming from such ultra writing, and failing to realise 
all that is advertised, are out of all conceit of book farm- 
ing. They condemn the teachings of really scientific 
men, because empirics or wanton cheats palm off their 
vagabond theories for reliable truth. Not long since, at 
an Agricultural Fair, we listened toa tirade of abuse 
directed against all those who undertake to teach the 
principles of successful agriculture, without a practical 
knowledge of the details of farm labor. Farmers were 
told to rely upon their own observation, to let books and 
theories alone, and be content to learn wisdom in the way 
that nature designed every man should—by patient toil. 
That man had been prejudiced against his own interest 
by partial, extreme, and false representations. made by 
these self-constituted apostles of Agricultural Science. 
Nor is this a solitary instance. There are thousands of 
farmers who would gladly adopt any means of improve- 
ment, were they assured that they would not be victim- 
ised by some humbug or other. Asa class, farmers pride 
themselves on their intelligenee, and their ability to de- 
tect a cheat, and having once been decieved, they resolve 
never totrust again. For this reason, if for no other, 
those who undertake to direct public opinion, and ad- 
vance the cause of agriculture, should weigh well what 
they publish, and see to it that they do not retard, rath- 
er than help on the interests of the agricultural commnu- 
nity. 

The fault more often lies in ignorance—a wrong use of 
terms, and a confusion of thought, than in any intention 
to deceive. It grows out of an ambition todo more than 
means are provided for doing—to know more than it is 
possible to know, and to be wiser than the age. 

We would not be understood tocondemn the utility of 
calling in chemistry to the aidof Agriculture—to under- 
value any improvements of the day, or to censure with- 
out reason. Chemistry has already done much for agvri- 
culture, and in the hands of chemists may do much more ; 
but that chemistry is the ‘‘ philosopher’s stone” of agri- 
cultural progress, we do not believe, or that chemistry 
and scientific agriculture are synonymous terms. The 
principles of vegetable growth cannot conflict with the 
laws of chemistry; for all nature is in perfect harmony 
with itself. No patent invention can supercede the im- 
mutable course of nature, or stimulate our soils to last- 
ing productiveness, any more than the intoxicating cup 
can make the mind more healthy and vigorous. Seed 
time and harvest came in their appointed time, before 





Lresic and Jounston and Norton, brought in their trea- 
sures of science to the aid of Agriculture, and now tbat 
Mapzs hasso far outstripped all competitors in the mareh 
of scientific progress, no great change has come over the 
spirit of the farmers’ dreams. Chemists’ may amuse 
themselves with their theories, and shed ink like water 
in defence of their favorite hypotheses—speculators may 
concoct splendid projects for the amelioration of labor, 
and reap golden harvests as the reward of their impu- 
dence—but the silent, powerful, undercurrent of agri- 
cultural and national prosperity moves in an altogether 
different channel. Wherever a thoughtful, prudent far- 
mer is earning his bread, wherever a resolute, laborious 
man is observing the constitution and course of nature, 
wlLerever economy and common sense are exercised, there 
is the work of improvement going on—there is agricul- 
ture really becoming scientific. 

** Science is knowledge reduced to a system,” and 
just so fast and so far as the principles of vegetation, the 
proper use and application of manures, the laws of farm 
husbandry and economy, the preparation and treatment 
of soils to adapt them to particular crops, and in short 
the whole routine of farm labor becomes systematised and 
conducted upon rational principles, does the practice of 
agriculture become a science. We protest against the 
use of the term scientific asapplied solely to Agricultural 
Chemistry. Weclaim that it has a wider anda more 
universal meaning, and that farmers are wronged by the 
exclusive and partial views so often made publie on this 
subject. We hear too much about the Jaboratory and 
too little about the farm—tvo much about analysis and 
too little about the diligent hand that maketh rich—too 
much about science and too little about practice—too 
much about what may be and too little about what is, 
If our agricultural papers would give us more facts and 
less speculation, draw more ef their matter from experi- 
ence and less from imagination, devote their energies 
more to the universal spread of information, and less to 
the private interests of particular men, we should have a 
press on which we could rely, and to which we could 
turn as the fountain head of streams to water and fer- 
tilize our land. 


I do not find fault with The Cultivator, as I think it 
has generally pursued a consistent and _ intelligent 
course; but when one reads some articles which are 
published on agriculture, and that too from those who 
profess to lead public sentiment, no well wisher to 
scientific agriculture and the improvement of our rural 
population can hold his peace. Give us stirring articles 
on subjects of general interest, but let them have com- 
mon sense for a sub-stratum,—portray in as glowing 
language as you please the claims of improved culture, 
but let conclusions be based on principles and facts, and 
thus will ‘* book farming” and the teachings of agricul- 
tural periodicals take strong hold of the minds of farm- 
ers, and work out the proper results of really scientific 
Cutror. 

tens ttietansibinngl 


Goop anp Bap Farms.—A ten acre field, costing 
fifty dollars per acre, and ditched, manured and im- 
proved, at fifty dollars more, so as to give double crops, 
is much more valuable and profitable, than twenty acres 
unimproved, costing the same money. 


agriculture. 
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Agricultural Statistics of the State of New-York. 
(Compiled from the United States Census for 1850,—for the N. Y. Tribune. 
Acres of land. 
z 
Counties. Value of Value of | Horses. zs Milch | Oxen.| Other | Sheep. Swine. Value of 
Improved. |Unimp’vd. farms. farm tools, is Cows. cattle. live stock. 
Albany, ....| 228,505 | 68,877 | $11,339,756] $470,875} 8,587) 4) 12,155) 2,496, 7,723) 37,558] 25,295] $1,171,553 
Allegany,... 291 ,909 186,290 5,540, 150 361,897} 7,054 s 14,926} 3,099} 19,682} 103,219] 11,453/ 1,294,858 
roome,.... »3924] 131,07 é 7586 , 307 197,036, 4,232 12,131] 3,772| 11,145] 30,650 8,393) 565 
Catiaraugus,| 206,850 | 261,859]  65216)99 359,333] 7,387 31 19,94¢| 47813) 26,560 71,698! 19585 1, 339,081 
Cayuga,....| 208,633 | 99,863 | 15,086,322 541,770} 12,503) 9} 18,113] 3,428) 19,905} 122,416) 98,769; 1,961,944 
Chautauque,} 310,733 | 281,581 | 10,836,732) 3} 10,231) 2) 32,382) 6,055] 24,083; 137,453] 17,663, 2, 114,999 
Chemung, | 42457154] 108, ae ‘ 352, 356 4,865 : 10,016] 2,278} 7,552 22,597) 12,05) 780, 399 
henango,..} 332,909 | 169,082 555,947 8,757] 30,873, 5,223) 22,002, 83,811/ 16, 282] 1,831,980 
Clinton, ....| 133,578 | 102,504 | 432567119) 5,717, 4| 5,816] 1°475| 7 or) 31,725 2179 "772,25 
Columbia, ..| 297,483 | 625066 | 15,684,463 7,901} 10] 13/583) 3,921] 10,336] 103,532{ 38,278| 1,507,279 
ee . 165,447 95312 :, 3405) 517 5,721; 7] 20,020 2» 610 14,052 38, 660 10,213; 1,227,235 
laware,..| 352,941 | 291,693 583,631 8,231|....] 345493) 6/351] 22/611] 65,1961 17,302] 1,948 

Dutchess, ...| 378,506 | 96y620}| 257181302 +} 861 16 18,023) 6/620) 18) 129 96390} 497757 27358° 603 
Brie, gonna 270,84 301) 388 aaa 11,916 = 25,172) 4/117] 17,8931 66,318] 20,240) 1,627,240 
Essex,......| 166,951 | 136,610 393, 355 45365] 12| 6,747} 27085} 8 Sos} 50, 206 5,796 677, 718 
Franklin, ..| 103,203 | 64,146 208’ 912 3,650, 4] 6,973] 17915] $3876) 97,136 5, 502,589 
Fulton, seedd sts, 8 4% 188 és 465 5209 3,717 y 7,416 119 5,903, 13 49! $930) 506, 807 
enesee, ...| 203,871 57 7505, 3-2 9,685 €)908} 2’ 157] 10°857| 116, S20 18 '710)| = -1, 245,438 
Greene. ....| 207,523 | 106,8953] 7, 943/072) 57814] 6) 117919 2” 933 117026] 22,950 167515} 1°,0003540 
NM « ; 13,845 23,687 ‘“ "220/777 DBVi. 28 790, °385) ("87 i 5647 316 58, $70 
erkimer 215,643}| 91,534 | 10 4917314 7,650|....) 35,978] 1 671) 10, 989 15, 794} 15,073} 1,387,348 
Jefferson, ...| 418,540 | 179,799 | 13, 9807823 15,408) 1] 45,156) 37436) 20°370) 60,330) 27,873] 2,515,100 
Kings,......| 17,419 3,443 4',130? 700 3,304) 127) 2,791) 7? 85) 627 20 5,336 317 ,672 
Lewis, ..... 137,922 | 95,220} 5, 239° 486 4,307 2 21'045} 2619 & 615) 15, 368 9/041 972,928 
Livingston, .| 229,762 | 86,938 | 14,918°338 97934 23 9'0s3) 27526] 13°207] 146,846} 18,425, 1, 313, 702 
Madison, ...| 363,392 | 93,203 10; 3297523 97,900 4) 22.468) 2?341) 17309 95. 7308 16, "5971 1,701,463 
+ eons ...| 302,102 Heo 19 617°316| 13,576 : 14° 201) 37230) 14) 92s 1127 ,297| 31,207] «1,845,236 
ontgomery| 192,260 6,868 | 8,630’704 7’ 202 13°766) 17:39] 97303 13)379| 13,125] 1,074,253 
New-York, | 2,428 215 | 479377006 77773] Gf Qa 7 3 4s 11] -3’suo| "8083857 
Niagara, ...| 178,664 | 102,128] 6 ,700’836 409995, 9° 510}....{ 9’S3v} 2 713} 11 646, 5,093 20504) 1,088,304 
Oneida,.....| 476,659 | 199,572 | 15,930" 355 5277350) 14)683| 12) 477959) 47119) 247482, 70) 341) 6) 793 2) 620, 199 
Ouondaga,..| 317,280 | 113,201 | 17,0557334 8047010) 137987|....| 217203] 37150) 22’00s| 1127990] 31 O1S| -@,086,058 
Ontario, ....} 274,381} 90,996 | 15,066’953 5667473} 107313 A 117253 199 I 13° 760) 1497554) Qu 147| 1,529,572 
Orange, ....| 315,795 | 107,903 | 177535? 393 4517823} 87262 387935| 127376) 137197] 237562| -427051| 1,953,092 
Orleans,....| 163,923 53,631 87910" re 3387405) 77530 vise 77026, 27055} 7717} 53° 791 11) 136 "925,324 
Oswego, 193,2203| 170,060 | 87037? 4237515, 87750} 10] 217112) 3512) 167365 357370} ~—:167.621] 1, 196, 493 
Oisega,..... 1a 171,204 127560" 149] 59978631 197D10....] 29°95] 37131 247059] 1087244] 267184] 29.148" 130 
Patnam,....| 85,501 | 35,344] 4 » 820° 700 1417774) 17598} 3} 69H} 17920 1 47503} 107304 ’536? 623 
Boe 286 2’ 7 2 5’ =46} 97 7738 255 9 87 
ems) Brae.) Set) fees Seed peer) wee eee sine ee gee 
Richmond,..} 10,311 4, 863} ee 46430 "439 3 eit 371 632 71 17327]? 81915 
Rockland, ..} 43,680 | 34,323 2697730 67'952) 1 546) 139 935] 495] 1 132 999 37010 239’ 309 
St. Lawre’ce 377,026 262,627 9'2125i8, 657°505| 13’811}....) 339565) 6 555) 317441 89 910 18’ 423 2,144" 176 
Saratoga,...| 2017427] 1313562] 13” ” 200? 759 5177323} 97624 18} 1579456] 37040] 157125) = 56769} 28" 198 1) 429 972 
Scheuectady| 76,939 | 28,992] 3? 8207430 1937943) 37225) 2 5934S} S01) 37859) 12 295 5’560} 4707110 
Schoharie,..| 205,745 | 105,444] 773477157 3377615; 6995)....| 169055] 2 284] 117548} =: 331 340 17°920) 1, 212°071 
Seneca, ....| 127,937 | 39,541 87563? 40) 2547265) §°754)....| 59903} 983) 6711 347599 117201 737’ 558 
Steuben, .. | 336,981 | 339,415 | 13” 5817268 6767792} 127744) 4] 217584] 6 744) 277162, 156776, 23939) 21557090 
Suffolk, ....| 143,612 | 210,2 77 195° 800 2117147} 5675] 214) 99292] 19770} 97904, 317449) =—:147545] =” 894 957 
Sullivan, ...| 945425 | 141,830 3/5137001 1677100 27631) 45] 77626) 39408] 6711} 10’ $29 6’ 455 656° 913 
Tioga, ..... 118/240 | 103, 111 3527976 1737896] 37S63|....] 85993} 29373} 9209) 267895 8’ 111 614° 357 
Tomp pkins,..} 22379134} 104234 | 1079527945 4037319} 87923| 7] 147993) 2739] 157569} 897631} 147535 1 ,409°914 
Ulster, ..... 233) 059 207,933 | 12’ 4387204 4929407] 87551). 36) 18,673) 4,877) 107s 259397 36292) 1, 188" 917 
Warren,.. 953480 | 126,359] 179657312 105°252} 27724)....| 5,202) 1,692) 67554) 187403 5°264, 4189557 
Washington,| 2997802 | 102,242 | 1179581955 5139796] 97394]....} 16,652) 2,217) 189385) 152337) 28375] 1,673" 515 
Wayne, ....| 233/603 | 97,857 | 1178377903 5727695] 129127] 7] 11037] 2,432) 167309| = 81279} 207702] 15367390 
Westchester| 1967701 | 55,228 | 197522)743 4169047] 57189 8] 17,572} 5,349] 5,674] 11001) +: 237355| 173267969 
Wyoming,..| 22375334] 126,747 | 87071) 348 3947610] 8725] 4) 15,022) 3,850) 18,211} 1339116) = 15°634| 1357 322 
Yates,......| 133}971 | 52,529 | 79578,553 196° 180} 52506) 10) 6,452) 1,258) 7,370) 625297} 119762] °796,790 
Total, .. {12,408,968 | 6.710.120 | $554,546.642|_$22.081.926] 447,014] 963] 931 ,324{178,909|767 406, 3,453,241! 1,018, 2521 $73,576,499 











Red-legged Locust. 





Insects which have been familiar to our senses since 
the days of our childhood, and which invariably present 
themselves to our sight, as the season of summer advances 
into that of autumn, are generally looked upon with al- 
most perfect indifference, in consequence of this very fa- 
miliarity ; few individuals, reflecting for a single moment 
on the purposes of their existence, or are induced to 
bestow a solitary thought upon the benefits, or injuries 
they may be eapable of producing in the comforts or 
luxuries, appertaining to our household economy. This 
seems to be peculiarly the case with the species, whose 
depredations are here to be noticed, merely on account 
of its proving to be one of our social little grasshoppers, 
insects which are at all times to be met with in our cus. 
tomary walks through the field, and gardens attached to 
our dwellings. The species alinded to, is the Acridium 





Semur-rubrum, the red legged grasshoper, or more proper- 
ly, locust. In the present season, in some of the north- 
ern counties of our state, and likewise in the states ad- 
joining, this insect has been uncommonly numerous, 
most generally along the borders of our lakes and the 
shores of the various streams that ramify in every direc- 
tion through the country. They have appeared in such 
multitudes. that the light of the sun could but at inter- 
vals be seen, from such positions on the earth over which 
they pursued their flight, and when they descended upon 
a field, left scarcely a green thing visible. The entire 
surface of the land, in such districts, over which they 
passed, appeared as bare and desolate, as if occasioned 
by the withering influence of the flames. In some in- 
stances, we were informed that after destroying all the 
verdure, they unhesitatingly lit upon the backs of the 
sheep in the pastures, and commenced devouring the wool 
with as much apparent relish as if it had been, what we 
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should have supposed, their more natural food. On 
many occasions, we witnessed them basking in the sun- 
shine, on the denuded surfaces of the rocks. to such a 
degree as fairly to obscure them from the eye ; and many of 
the larger streams have for some considerable distances 
been entirely covered by their floating carcasses, tainting 
the atmosphere with the odors arising from their deeom- 
position, they having been drowned in endeavoring to 
cross from shore to shore. 

We could not learn that the season had been unusual- 
ly free from moisture, and where we travelled, experienc- 
ed almost daily rains, but the crops of grass were exceed- 
ingly light, and of such anature, as to be almost rejeeted 
by horses and cattle, the cause of which, being attribut- 
ed most generally to the putrescence of these insects. 
For a more full and circumstantial history of these rava- 
gers, we introduce the following extract from the travels 
of President Dwight, as quoted by Harris: 


‘* Bennington (Vt.) and its neighborhood, have for 
some time past beeninfested by grasshoppers (locusts) of 
a kind, with which I had been before wholly unacquainted. 
At least, their history, as given by respectable persons, 
is ina great measure novel. They appear at different pe- 
riods, in different years; but the time of their continu- 
ance seems to bethesame. This year (1798). they came 
four weeks earlier than in 1797, and disappeared four 
weeks sooner. As I had no opportunity of examining 
them, I cannot describe their form or their size. Their 
favorite food is clover and maize. Of the latter they de- 
vour the part which is called the silk; the immediate 
means of feenndating the ear; and thus prevent the ker- 
nel from coming to perfection. But their voracity ex- 
tends to almost every vegetable; even to the tobaceo 
plant and the burdock. Nor are they confined to vege- 
fables alone. The garments of laborers, hung up in the 
field while they are at work, these inseets destroy in a few 
hours; and with the same voracity they devonr the loose 
particles which the saw leaves upon the surface of pine 
boards, and which, when separated, are termed saw-dust. 
The appearance of a board fence, from which the parti- 
cles had been eaten in this manner, and which I saw, was 
novel and singular; and seemed the result, not of the 
operations of the plane, but of attrition. At times, par- 
ticularly a little before their disappearance, they collect 
in clouds, rise high in the atmosphere, and take extensive 
flights, of which neither the cause nor the direction has 
hitherto been discovered, I was authentically informed 
that some persons, employed in raising the steeple of 
the church in Williamstown, were, while standing near 
the vane, covered by them, and saw, at the same time, 
vast swarms of them flying far above their heads. It is to 
be observed, however, that they customarily return, and 
perish on the very grounds which they have ravaged.” 

These insects need ro description, being easily recog- 
nised by their prodigious number. 

The remedies recommended for the destruction of these 
depredators are, to mow the grass early so as to secure a 
crop before much injury has been sustained ; the insects 
being then unable to migrate, in consequence of the im- 
perfection of their wings, perish on the spot. he fields 
under these circumstances, will suffer much less during 
the ensuing season, and should this process be univer- 
sally adopted, the number of insects in a short time will 
greatly decrease. Another method is, for four persons 
to draw a stout piece of cloth over the ground, one being 
attached to each corner, the two in advance holding their 
edge near the surface of the ground, and the others more 
elevated. In this manner great numbers may easily be 
taken, these are to be thrown into boiling water, and fed 
either to the poultry or given to the pigs. By turning 





young turkeys into the fields, great numbers of them will 
be destroyed, they being exceedingly fond of the food, 
and the condition of the birds ina short time will be 
greatly improved. Jas. E1iaurs. Albany, Oct. 12. 
—e-@-2—______ 


Manufacture of Manure. 








We copy the following statements from the Annual 
Report of the Hampshire (Mass.) Ag. Society for 1851, 
and commend them to the attention of all who desire to 
increase the amount of their manure: 


Samuel Powers’ Statement.—I have, during the last 
four years, been in the habit of using eompost manure 
to a considerable extent, and from the experience that I 
have had in its application. and the results that lave at- 
tended its use, ] now think it far cheaper, and equally 
as durable for a fertilizer, as the best animal manure. In 
1847, I took from my peat swamp, the soil of which is 
composed of vegetable matter, that has been accumu- 
lating there for many years, about one hundred and 
twenty-five cart loads of this peat, and mixed with it 
ashes, saltpetre, and plaster, in parts equal to one hun. 
dred bushels ashes, one hundred pounds of saltpetre, 
aud five hundred pounds of plaster, for the whole lot. 
In the spring of 1848, I carted this mixture upena field 
adjoining, the soil of which is a fine deep loam, capable 
of being enriched to any extent, and spread upon two 
acres; fifty large loads of compost, harrowed it in and 
planted it with corn. Upon two acres adjoining, of pre- 
cisely the same qnality, forty leads of good yard ma- 
nure were applied. The result was, the corn on both 
pieces was good, yet that on which the compost was used 
was more luxuriant from beginning to end, and produe- 
ed some seventy-five bushels per acre. After harvesting 
the corn, one acre of the !and composted was sown to 
wheat, and the other to rye; both crops were good, the 
part sown to rye producing abont twenty-five bushels, 
and the wheat twenty bushels. And had not the frost 
killed it out, it would probably have yielded thirty bush- 
els. The rye sown on the twoacres manured, produced 
twenty bnshels per aere. 

In 1850, I planted the same four acres again, adding 
ten loads of compost, making sixty loads for the twe 
acres, and putting the same quantity of manure upon 
the other; it produced a very heavy crop of corn. Af- 
ter harvesting it ] sowed it again with wheat and rye, 
and produced as good a crop as before. 

In the spring of 1851. I sowed grass seed and harrow- 
ed it in among the growing crop, and it now presents @ 
very promising appearance. My objeet in experiment- 
ing upon these two pieces of Jand. has been to test the 
qualities of compost, and its utility in preserving the 
qualities of the soil, whieh has been done to my entire 
satisfaction, both parce!s being raised from alow to a 
high state of enltivation. and can, ] think, be mowed for 
several years to come, with good sucecss. 

My anticipations have been more than realised, both 
in regard to the productiveness of the land. and future 
prospects of the crops, which are all in faver of compost- 
ing. one important consideration of which is its cheap- 
ness, the cost net exceeding thirty-three cents per load, 
on the lot, or about one-third the expense of animal ma- 
nure. My practice is to mix the compost one year, and 
use it the next. I have also applied it on several other 
parcels of land, with equal results. In 1849, I put fif- 
teen loads of compost on one-half an acre of land, be- 
side the same qnantity of land on which was spread at 
the rate of twenty-nine large eart loads of manure to 
the acre. The corn grown from the compost was the 
best, and produced forty bushels. I also spread twenty 
loads on grass, asa top dressing. and experienced the 
same results. Jn 1851, IL applied to one acre about 40 
loads of compost. with nothing but plaster. to as good 
purpose as heretofore, for the growing of corn. Also 80 
loads to another acre of corn, and procured about the 
same as when twenty loads of mrnuure were used, side 
by side. In all cases where this compost has heen uscd, 
not only has it produced good crops, but it has much 
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improved the land, so that it is now in a good state of 


cultivation. Hadley, Oct. 20, 1851. 





David Rice’s St.tement.—I present the following state. 
ment in regard to a compost manure that I have used 
and tested for several years. It recommends itself by 
several considerations. I state in the outset, that the 
two great objects to be looked after in making manures, 
are cheapness and strength. A strong fertilizing manure 
that costs but little, is what farmers most desire. The 
experiments that I have made, have not been on a large 
scale, but large enough for the deduction of facts, which 
I wish to state to the committee. 

Immediately after planting in the spring, and after I 
have used what manure 1 want, I commence my com- 
post heap for the next season. Into a convenient place, 
which with me is a hollow in the angle of a bank wall, 
on the south end of my buildings, I deposit first a load 
of horse manure. Over this I usually spread the scrap- 
ings of my wood yard and cellar, especially in May, and 
ail other refuse substances that will make manure, that 
I find about my buildings, such as the rakings of the 
yard. and old leaves, &c., making inall another small load. 
Over this I add a load of loam, then over the whole I 
spread about a bushel of ashes. For the next three or 
four weeks this heap receives from the washroom, all 
the soap suds and washing water, and from the house 
all the useless slops and washings of the kitchen, sweep- 
ings, &c., being kept continually moist. In about four 
weeks after the first deposit, I add another load of horse 
manure, more loam and sand from the washings of road 
drains spread over the horse manure, and over all, a 
layer of wood ashes, occasionally adding more during 
the next four weeks. This heap for the succeeding four 
weeks, receives as before, all the fertilizing substances 
that accumulate in the wash-room and kitchen. This 
process is continued during the summer and fall until 
snow covers the ground, and then I call my heap finish- 
ed, only as it continues to receive during the winter, 
washings, slops, Xc. 

This manure I have usually applied to corn land, but 
never expecting to make any written statement as to its 
fertilizing qualities, I have not tested it as methodically 
as I otherwise should have done. I have tried it by the 
side of good barn manure, and by the side of good hog 
yard manure, and it produces a heavier growth of corn 
than either. I noticed, particularly this season, that 
where I manured corn in the hill with my compost and 
hog-yard manures, a Joad of each being deposited side 
by side, on equally good land, that corn grown over the 
compost manure was the most vigorous, darker colored, 
and produced quite as large a crop in harvest time. as 
that grown over the hog yard manure. 

I have tried it also in the hill for potatoes, and find it 
fully equal to the best hog-yard manure. I claim for 
this manure the following advantages: 

First it is cheap. Horse manure alone is a miserable 
fertilizer, and this, excepting the wood ashes, is the only 
substance of any value, that enters into the composition. 
Combined in the way stated, it helps to form a valuable 
manure, Loam and washings from the road side. cost 
nothing but the labor of getting them. All the refuse 
substances around the house, cellar and yard, are got rid 
of as nuisances, and converted toa valuable purpose. 
The wood ashes lose nothing of their value combined in 
this way, but rather are rendered more useful by impart- 
ing their virtues to other substances, making a compost 
more fertilizing than ashes could be atone. 

Again, as a matter of cleanness and convenience, this 
composi heap is of great advantage. How often do we 
see around farm houses and farm yards, accumulations 
of substances rendering the premises filthy and unsight- 
ly. The compost heap receives all these otherwise use- 
less accumulations, and greedily drinks in all the slops 
and washings that otherwise would be forming dirty and 
offensive drains abont the premises; but in this way, 
they are fitly and economically disposed of. Leverett, 
Oct., 1851. 
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Neyer run in debt unless you see a way to get out. 





Improvement of our Common Sheep. 





In the improvement of sheep, as well as of all other 
animals, the ma/e is considered of more importance than 
the female, and more care is therefore necessary in se- 
lecting one; yet, for the production of perfect animals, 
it is absolutely essential that both male and female be 
well bred ; and if not individually perfect in every point, 
the conformation of the two should be such as when 
combined would form a perfect creature. So that, in 
endeavoring to improve our common flocks of sheep, we 
should not only get good, first rate bucks, but should 
select ont from the flock the ewes of the best age and 
make, to put with him; and in choosing them, should 
have an eye to those particular points we wish to have 
well developed in the lambs. In this way much may be 
done to improve our ordinary breeds of sheep, without 
much outlay in purchasing improved stock. A know- 
ledge of the principles of breeding, and care in the se- 
lection and management of the ewes from which we in- 
tend to breed, and the choice of a buck adapted to coun- 
teract any deficiencies in the ewes, will, if judiciously 
persevered in for a few years, greatly improve any flock 
of sheep. 

Farmers often procure a buck which, however useful 
he might be for other flocks, is altogether unsuitable for 
the flock he is intended to serve. Again, in a large 
flock of ordinary sheep, there are often two or more 
kinds of ewes, with characteristics entirely different 
from each other: hence a buck that might be first 
rate for the onc, and calculated to improve the breed, 
would be altogether ill adapted forthe other, and would 
propagate imperfections rather than neutralize them; 
yet how common is it to let the whole flock run togeth- 
er, and have the indiscriminate use of the same bucks. 
Instead of this careless, heedless, and profjtless way of 
breeding, the flock should at this time be judiciously as- 
sorted into lots of forty or fifty, having a buck with each 
lot possessing strongly the particular points in which the 
ewes are somewhat deficient, and in accordance with the 
object for which the lambs are raised. Where a small 
flock is kept, and only one bnek is needed, a farmer can 
often select out some ewes of a particular conformation, 
that would be better served by a neighbor’s buck than 
hisown. The neighbor, too, may be in the same cir- 
cumstances; and thus a change of ewes to be served by 
each other’s buck, would be mutually advantageous to 
the owners, and beneficial to the flock. 


The best time at which to place the bucks with the 
flock, depends a great deal on the breed of sheep, and 
the object of the breeder. If his flock is rather coarse 
wooled, and he wishes early lambs for the butcher, the 
middle of September is perhaps not too soon. This, as 
ewes go twenty-two to twenty-three weeks, would bring 
the lambs about the first of March, which, in the vicini- 
ty of large cities, where early lamb commands a good 
price, is the best time—yielding most profit althongh a 
little extra care and feed are necessary. The buck, in 
this case. should be a Leicester or South Down, as their 
cross with common sheep gives her a larger lamb, with 
increased tendency to fatten, and early maturity. Such 
a cross With our common half-blood Merino flocks, pro- 
duces good mutton sheep, and it is often profitable to 
adopt it for that purpose; but it would be folly to at- 
tempt to breed from such a mongrel race. If the object 
of the flock-master be merely the production of 
wool of fine quality, he shonld procure Spanish or 
French Merino bucks, tlecting from his flock the best 
ewes of from three to eight years old, to place with 
them. Itis not desirable to have the lambs come till 
there is a prospect of grass for the mother; sothe bucks 
should be kept from the flock till the latter part of Oc- 
tober. And as grass is often scarce and innutritious 
then, it will be advisable to give a little clover hay, or 
perhaps oats or peas. to stimulate the ewes at that time. 
The buck, too, should be grained or have a little oileake 
at night, separately from the ewes. Nothing pays better 
than careful attention to the flock during winter; and 
towards spring the quality of their food should be in- 
creased, and a few ruta baga or mangel wurzel may be 
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given with advantage. Especially are they beneficial 
when the ewes are heavy in lamb, or after lambing, if 
grass is not ready. It is not, however, desirable to have 
the breeding ewes too fat; but we are sorry to say this 
is a caution too little needed—more flocks being injured 
by scant and non-nutritious food, than by over feeding. 
—Gen. Farmer. 
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Worcester Agricultural Society. 


A large pamphlet of 78 pages, embracing the Transac- 
tions of the Worcester (Mass.) Agricultural Society, for 
1851, exhibits the energy and enterprize of this local body, 
which contrasts strongly with the condition of some other 
county societies, whose whole annual proceedings consist 
of two and a half columns in the village newspaper, one 
week after the fair. 

The following interesting facts, drawn from the pages 
before us, cannot fail to be acceptable to our readers: 

Among the animals exhibited, was the bull Sampson, 
only 194 months old, but possessing the remarkable 
weight of 1,400 lbs. It was raised at North Providence, 
R. I., and is owned by H. B. Lyman—*“‘ perfectly symme- 
trical in shape, and seems to possess, in a rare degree, 
the qualities of a good breeder.” We are not informed 
of his breed. 

A cow belonging to Joseph A. Reed, five years old, one 
half native, one-fourth Ayrshire, and one-fourth Holder- 
ness, yielded in nine days, early in summer, 15 ]bs. 15 oz. 
of butter; and during 9 days early in autumn, 101bs. 14 
oz. of butter. Another cow, of native breed, yielded 
during the same periods, 12 lbs. 15 oz. and 11 lbs. 4 oz. 
respectively. W.S. Lincoln exhibited two cows, mostly 
native, which yielded as follows :— 

Ist cow (} Ayrshire) yielded in 9 days in June, 266 Ibs. 
milk, yielding 12 lbs. 9 oz. butter. 
2d cow yielded in 9 days in June, 299 Ibs. milk, yielding 

13 Ibs. 14 oz. butter. 

Ist cow yielded in 9 days in September, 233 Ibs. milk, 
yielding 11 1bs. butter. 

2d cow yielded in 9 days in September, 236 Ibs. milk, 
yielding 9 Ibs. 25 oz. butter. 

They had no feed but pasture, with cornstalks added 
in autumn. The preceding year, the first cow gave more 
than 6 Ibs. of butter during the same periods over the 
present year. How much better would a herd of such 
animals as these be on a farm, taking their manure as 
well as milk into consideration, than entire dependence 
on grain crops. Experiments like these, accurately 
recorded after weighing or measuring, would soon give 
any farmer a great deal of valuable information. 








On the subject of plows, we have the following remi- 
niscence from the report of Levi Lincoln, chairman of the 
committee, who, after speaking of the high improvements 
made by Ruggles & Co., and others, remarks; ‘‘ Within 
the period of the present generation, John Wesson, of 
Grafton Gore, had a reputation little less marked, within 
the limited extent of his capacity to supply, than is now 
enjoyed, far more deservedly and widely indeed, by our 
own Ruggles & Mason, yet how immeasurably different 
in power and completeness the implements of their re- 
spective production! Wesson’s plow was of wood, with 
an iron coulter and share only. The mould-board, if se- 
cured at all from accident and sudden force, or rapid de- 


struction by wear, was left to be protected, in the judg- 
ment or convenience of the purchaser, by a plating of 
rusty iron hoops, or worn and inverted horse-shoes, or 
such like appliances, quite as effectual intheir use, to the 
resistance of the power of draft, as te the endurance of 
the instrument.” 

The committee on poultry furnish the following items 
of statistics:—The amount of sales of poultry at the 
Quincy Hall Market, Boston, in the year 1848, was 
$674,423. The amount of sales for the whole city of 
Boston, the same year, was not Jess than one million dol- 
lars. The amount of eggs sold during the same year at 
Quincy Hall Market, was 1,129,735 dozen. During the 
same year, the whole value of eggs, consumed and ex- 
ported in France, is estimated at 57 millions dollars; the 
amount invested in poultry in the United States, $12,- 
176,170; in Great Britain, $50,000,000. 

An estimate is presented, showing the relative cost and 
value of oats and carrots, which makes the cost of one 
acre of carrots of 500 bushels at $25 more than for an 
acre of oats of 40 bushels. Calling the oats worth 35 
cents per bushel, and the earrots half that or 174 cents, 
we have $68 worth of carrots per acre against $14 worth 
of oats. Every seedsman, we would suggest, should get 
the substanee of this statement which we have here given, 
printed in large letters on his boxes of carrot seeds, 
that “‘ he may run who reads”—that is, run his carrot- 
drill in putting in extensive crops- 
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On the Rearing of Mules for Market. 


It is not probably generally known, that the rearing of 
mules is one of the most profitable occupations, engaged 
in by American farmers; and that the supply does not 
keep pace with the demand. The principal markets are 
those of the cotton and sugar growing states; and for the 
California and Oregon emigrants, whe take the overland 
route. At the present time a three year old mule, stand- 
ing thirteen hands high, and of good action, will readily 
bring $100, and those standing fourteen hands high, and 
well broken to harness, and possessing good points, com- 
mand from $120 to $130 each. The great endurance of 
the mule; their adaptedness for hot climates; the great 
age to which they attain; the ease and cheapness with 
which they are raised, and their hardy constitution, to- 
gether with the high price obtained for them, and the in- 
creasing demand, all tend to make it a business worthy 
the attention of those engaged in pastoral life. But very 
little science appears to be employed in the propagation 
of this specics of animal hybrid; and the best course to 
effect a change, would be for agricultural societies to 
award liberal preminms forthe best formed, and largest, 
and most active specimens; and to encourage the impor- 
tation of the largest sized and best made jaeks from the 
south of Europe. To secure large and well made mules, 
the first consideration is to obtain the services of a large, 
active, and neatly made jack; and the next point of im- 
portance is to select the largest and most sprightly mares, 
and the progeny from such a description of stock would 
afford a race of mules that would command the highest 
prices, and for all kinds of labor in a hot dry climate, 
would be incomparably superior to horses for all kinds of 
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sters. By careful crossings of this kind a popularity 
would thus be imparted to the mulish family, that in no 
other way can be obtained, and there is no good reason 
why mules averaging sixteen hands high, embodying a 
beautiful combination of the points of beth races of ani- 
mals, cannot be raised with as much certainty and suc- 
cess as attend the efforts put forth to improve the race 
of herses, or any of the domesticated animals. Good 
mares for the purpose are abundant in Pennsylvania, 
in parts of Tennessee, and in most of the northern states; 
and the Spanish Jack should be imported and made to 
take the place of the stunted and inferior race that are 
generally found in this country. This may at first sight 
appear a small matter, but the demand has become so 
urgent and universal for mules, throughout a very large 
portion of the Union, that to our minds, agricultural so- 
cieties might with great advantage to the interests of ag- 
riculture, hold out liberal encouragement for the improve- 
ment of this description of stock. The Board of Agri- 
culture for the State of Ohio, have at both the annual 
State Fairs, awarded very liberal premiums to the own- 
ers of the best specimens of Jacks and mules; and in the 
rearing of this stock, that state is now taking a very pro- 
minent stand, as well as in most other departments of 
agriculture. 


The President of the Board of Agriculture, Michael 
L. Sullivant, Esq., who is the proprietor of a farm of 
some nine thousand acres of beautiful land, lying contig- 
uous to the state capital, and along side of the national 
road, some seven milesin length, is the owner of several 
Jacks, and his annual sales of mules range from three to 
four hundred, mostly three and four year elds. Many 
of his mules are broken to the plow and wagon, and the 
strongest and finest teams that are bronght into the Co. 
jumbus market, are those of Mr. Sullivant’s, consisting 
of four well trained mules to each wagon. 

The business of trading in mules is becoming a great 
favorite with many farmers in Ohio and Kentucky, and 
the day is not distant when this department of stock rear- 
ing will be very extensively and profitably conducted 
throughout all the north-western states. The Upper 
Mississippi Valley, including the states of Illinois, India- 
na, Wisconsin, Missouri and Iowa, hold out greater in- 
ducements for the propagation of mules, than any oth- 
er portion of the Union. The boundless and inexhaus- 
tible character of the pasturage of this interesting region ; 
and having a direct water communication through the 
unrivalled Mississippi, to the southern states, where the 
future demand will largely exist; together with the new 
and increasing demand that has been imparted by the 
tens of thousands of California and Oregon emigration, 
that annually pass along the over-land route, mostly ma- 
king their outfits in those states, all tend to make that 
the most desirable location that could be selected for pro- 
sccuting extensively the business of propagating and rear- 
ing large and handsome mules. 


The entire cost of rearing a three-year-old mule in II- 
linois or Iowa, need not exceed thirty dollars, and the 
price obtained ranges from sixty to one hundred dollars, 
according to quality. No other stock are reared with so 
little expense and risk, and none affords so large a profit, 
with the prospect of a continued steady demand. To 





make the business as profitable to the farmers as it is sus- 
ceptible, more pains are required on the part of those 
who undertake to select the Jacks, and instead of employ- 
ing small and badly shaped mares, the largest and finest 
should be selected for this purpose. Then, instead of al- 
lowing the young mules to become stunted the first win- 
ter, by a short allowance of provender, and even that of 
an inferior quality, as much pains should be taken in pro- 
viding them with wholesome food, as is given to the rear- 
ing of colts or calves. The young mule is very hardy, 
yet to secure a full and early developement, he requires 
artificial food in winter and spring, as well as any of the 
young of the other descriptions of domesticated stock. 
W.G. Epmunpson. 
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Prolific White Clover. 


I had been in search of wild plants on the 6th of July, 
1851, and happened to find a root of white clover of the 
same kind as the red. I planted one of the stems in my 
garden, and it grew well, producing three blossoms be 
fore fall. I covered it in the winter with dry stalks. On 
the first of May, 1852, I removed the covering and buri- 
ed it in one inch of earth. In eight days the clover made 
its appearance. Twelve stems branched in every direc. 
tion, and on the Ist July twelve blossoms appeared, each 
double, like the red clover. Stem after stem grew from 
each of the twelve, and blossom after blossom, till on the 
10th there were 84 blossoms, on the 20th, 345—on the 
80th, 690—each of the blossoms having from 84 to 13 
petals. 

I think it will continue to blossom during the month 
of August. It covers a plot of ground aslarge as a car- 
riage wheel, with an average length of stem of 2 feet 8 
inches. Can any of the farmers in the states produce 
such a plant in one year and twenty-five days? Several 
of our farmers and gardeners confess never to have seen 
its like before. I think I shall have thirteen roots from 
it this fall, beside the seed. The text book on the Agri- 
culture of New-York, for 1848, says, ‘‘ Only two kinds 
of clover are cultivated to any considerable extent in this 
country, the common red clover, and the cow-grass, or 
short clover; besides these there is the white clover, 
found in pasture lands. 

One of the numbers of the Cultivator speaks of the 
White Dutch clover. I have never seen it, and would 
like to know to what class it belongs. I have several va- 
rieties of clover in my garden, but one is missing. It be- 
longs to the white kind, and runs on the surface of the 
ground, like the strawberry. 

There are various species of plants yet undescribed. 


Francis McKay. Richmont, Halifaz, N. 8. 
———— 2+@oe = —- 
SALTPETRE FOR SEED Cornn.—The Germantown Tele- 


graph gives the statement of Tracy E. Waller, who 
soaked his seed corn in a solution of saltpetre and hickory 
ashes, made of 2 lbs. of the former and one pint of the 
latter in a gallon of warm water, the seed soaking 3 or 4 
hours. The soil was not very good, but the corn was 
luxuriant. This experiment is easily repeated—but it 
may with great propriety be asked, what influence can 
this soaking have on the corn plants after the first few 
days of their existence, when the roots have run off far 
beyond its possible influence ? 
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Particultural Department. 
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House Plants in Winter. 


‘* What is the reason that my plants do not grow so 
well as Mrs. Jone’s? I am sure I take a great deal more 
pains with them, and water, and nurse, and air them, but 
all will not do; they are weak, slender, sickly, and some 
of my best plants have died—while Mrs. Jones seems to 
take very little care of her’s, and yet they grow and 
bloom beautifully!” 

This appeal to us for aid and advice, which has just 
been made, is not the first complaint of this kind of ill 
success. The truth is, some plants are actually nursed 
to death. Care and attention bestowed on plants, which 
they do not need, are worse than no care at all. It is 
knowing just what to do, and doing that, and no more, 
that gives some persons their success. Or, as a late 
writer remarked, there are two great points to be attend- 
ed to, 1. Not to /et your plants suffer by neglect; and 2, 
not to make them suffer by interference. We would 
class the requisites for good treatment, as follows:— 

1. Plenty of light. 

2. A due supply of water. 

8. Proper temperature. 

Fresh air, cleanliness, and good soil, are obviously of 
importance, but are less likely to be negleeted than the 
three first named wants, and we shall therefore add a 
few additional remarks under these heads. 

1. Light.—Plants cannot by any possibility have too 
much of this. The stand should therefore face the win- 
dow, and be placed as near to it as practicable; and the 
window should be broad, as little obstructed in its light 
by outside trees as the nature of the case will admit. 
But rapidly growing plants require most light; hence 
such should be placed more directly in front of the win- 
dow. 

2, Water.—This must be given according to circum- 
stances. A plant in nearly a dormant state, needs very 
little—those in a rapidly growing condition require con- 
siderable. Too much water will make the latter grow 
slender, but they will bear a greater supply if in a strong 
light. It must be remembered as a standing rule, that 
dormant plants may remain comparatively in the dark, 
and with little water; and growing ones should have a 
good supply of water and a full supply of light. But it 
must not be forgotten that green-house plants generally 
are nearly dormant during winter, and the soil must 
therefore be kept but moderately moist, as the plants in 
this condition do not pump any moisture from the soil, 
and little escapes directly by evaporation. Drainage, by 
filling one-fifth of each pot with charcoal, is of impor- 
tance. 

Temperature.—Many house plants are destroyed by 
too much heat, which increases the dryness, and both 
these causes together are more than they can endure. A 
cool room, never as low as freezing, is best. From 50 
to 55 degrees is much better than 65 or 70, the ordinary 
temperature of living rooms. 

Syringing the foliage “with tepid water, to wash off 
whatever dust accumulates, is of use; and the admission 
of fresh air, when there is no danger of chilling or freez- 
ing the foliage, should not be neglected. 








Market Pears. 


In planting 500 trees for standards to constitute a mar- 
ket orchard, would you plant mostly Virgalienus. as some 
of my neighbors have donc, or a proportion of other 
sorts, and what should these be? M. W. Western 
New-York. 

The Virgalieu (or White Doyenne) as grown in west- 
ern New-York, as well as in some other portions of the 
country, is a fruit of transcendent merit, not only for its 
fine quality, but for its great and carly produetiveness, 
and for the hardiness of the tree. But the seab and 
cracking, which renders it ‘‘ an outeast, intolerable even 
to sight,” as Kenrick designates it, in some parts of the 
eastern states, has of late years appeared to some extent, 
both in western New-York and Ohio; and it may there- 
fore be somewhat hazardous to plant it exelusively. We 
think under these cireumstances, it would be best to 
make a selection of five or six of the best varicties, fore- 
most of which, and inthe largest quantity, we would 
place the Flemish Beauty, a free growing sort on pear 
stocks, and bearing fine crops of large, handsome, and 
excellent pears, ripening about the same time as the Vir- 
galieu. The Onondaga, though not so good, is a large, 
handsome and produetive varicty, and would undoubted- 
ly sell well. The Louise Bonne of Jersey whieh grows 
so well on quince, produces so abundantly, that it should 
form a large proportion of amarket orehard. The Bart- 
lett, for an early autumn sort, will not of course be for- 
gotten; and the Vicar of Winkfield for a late market 
pear is deservedly popular for its enormous crops. When 
the keeping and ripening of winter pears shall be better 
understood, it is not improbable that they may form a 
most important class for profitable cultivation, and among 
which the Easter Beurre for long keeping, will certain- 
ly be one of the best, the planter not forgetting that it 
must havea rich, warm, and highly cultivated soil. 








Sweet Bough--Color of Apples. 


** Does the Sweet Bough ever havea faint blush? Some 
specimens exhibited at our State Fair called the Bough, 
had a blush, but I can find no descriptions that mention 
it.’ J. A.D. The Sweet Bough, in common with 
nearly all green or yellow apples, has a faint blush when 
grown fully exposed to the sun—and this is so common 
or almost universal with apples of this class, that pomo- 
logists have regarded it as hardly necessary to mention 
as a distinctive point. 

Different seasons, soils, and stocks. produce various 
results in coloring apples. We have known the Rhode 
Island Greening, in some years, to be a full deep green, 
on every part of the tree; and in other years, to have 
very generally a deep reddish brown eheek. The Por- 
ter is usually remarkably free from a brown tinge; yet 
during the growth of the fruit towards the close of sum. 
mer, it has been seen to have conspicuous stripes of red 
in the sun, but which entirely disappeared when fully 
matured. A long warm season does not always produce 
the highest color—it was observed a few years since at 
one of the Ohio fruit conventions, that the specimens 
from the warm region of Cincinnati were not nearly so 
much reddened as those from the coe@ler shores of Lake 
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Erie at Cleveland. An interesting incident under this 
head once occurred in the case of the first specimens of 
Jewei’s Red which we fruited—they maintained so green 
an appearance until nearly grown, that we were led to 
doubt their genuineness; but being blown off by wind, 
they were carried into a room, where ina fortnight, a 
profusion of red stripes gradually covered the whole 
surface. 


~-oe 


Westfield Seeknofurther. 


‘<In your description of the Westfield Seeknofurther, 
you state that the leaves are ‘sharply serrate. We 
have an apple called the Seeknofurther which answers 
your description in every respect but the leaves, which 
are crenated.” J.A. Donatpson. Ravenna, O. 

The leaves of the Westfield Seeknofurther are perhaps 
more variable than any other variety. When the trees 
are vigorous and the leaves large, they are frequently 
sharply serrate; but we think it would be generally more 
accurate to say serrate simply. Small leaves, or those 
on crowded trees, become serrate-crenate and often strict- 
ly crenate. 











ys 
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Plums at the South. 


Wm. N. White, of Athens, Georgia, gives ina late 
number of the Horticulturist, the results of his own and 
other’s experiments in plum raising in that state. The 
Imperial Gage proves the best—next Elfrey and Prince’s 
Yellow Gage. The Columbian succeeds very finely. 
The Jefferson, very large, and the handsomest of all, has 
in Georgia, as well as elsewhere, disappointed expecta- 
tions as to its quality, lacking juciness and flavor. Among 
other sorts found to be valuable, are Chickasaw, Italian 
Damask, Duane’s Purple, Bingham, Bleeker’s Gage, 
and for cooking, German Prune, Horse Plum, and Red 
Magnum Bonum. The following have proved worthless, 
viz: Washington, Diamond, Gen. Hand, Semiana. 

The Green Gage, Lawrence Favorite, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, and Huling, have not been tried. 
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Profitable Pear Trees. 


Wm. 8S. Lapham, of Macedon, N. Y., hasa pear tree 
of the Virgalieu or White Doyenne pear, standing ina 
corner of his house yard, which is probably over 25 years 
old, and which yielded the present year (fifteen bushels 
of fine smooth pears, which sold on the ground at two 
and a quarter dollars per bushel, or about thirty-four 
dollars for the crop. One hundred and sixty such trees 
on an acre,—which of the size of this would not be 
crowded—would at the same rate yield the handsome 
sum of five thousand dollars. If half this were the year- 
ly interest, (and crops nearly as large as this are often 
obtained,) what would be the value of the principal, that 
is, of one acre of such trees. 

Since writing the above, we have been informed of a 
still larger crop. Israel Delano, of the same neighbor- 
borhood, gathered from two trees of the Virgalieu, forty- 
two bushels of pears, all of which were sold at tWo and 
a quarter dollars per bushel, or 94 dollars for the two. 

The productiveness of this variety is very great, and 
in Western New-York it succeeds admirably. 











‘ they must be protected from this great nuisance. 
Of late | 


years, however, there have been occasional indications of 
the scab and cracking, which have rendered this pear 
worthless in some of the eastern portions of the Union, 
and which, as we observe by Dr. Warder’s Review, is be- 
ginning to appear in Ohio. Hence the prudent planter 
will not set out this variety exclusively, but will mix ina 
good proportion of those equally productive sorts, the 
Flemish Beauty, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Vicar of Wink- 
field, &c. 


Shade Trees. 


The subject of shade trees for the road side, and the 
improvement of the appearance of farm houses and build- 
ings, is of late years exciting more attention among far- 
mers. Yet the desire for the decoration of their homes 
is nothing like as general as it should be. Farmers, asa 
class, are apt to fall into dull, monotonous, plodding life. 
Like other men, they want variety in their business, 
which would have a tendency to make life pleasant, and 
home happy. One of the best antidotes to the cares and 
trials of life, is to turn the mind to home and rural em- 
bellishments. 

One of the first steps in improvement is the planting 
of shade and fruit trees by the road side, and around our 
houses. If every farmer and landholder could be induc- 
ed to plant trees along the borders of their land, the en- 
tire highway would soon become a delightful avenue. 
How grateful would this be to the traveller—what an ad- 
dition to his comfort! ° 

The trees might be set at such distance apart, as not to 
interfere with or injure the growing crops, and the fallen 
leaves which should be gathered in autumn, for manure, 
would more than pay for alltrouble. The great difficul- 
ty is, that not one farmer in ninety-nine feels interest 
enough to set out trees about his own house, to say no- 
thing of the road side. Still, if one or two men of the 
right stamp could be found in every town, we think the 
object might be attained by forming town societies, by 
which funds could be raised for this purpose. 

As to the kind of trees to be planted, more has been 
said than is necessary, considering that so few have been 
planted at all. Twenty-five or thirty years ago, the 
Lombardy Poplars were set out almost exclusively. 
They grew up quick and straight, making at the best a 
very stiff appearance; but atthe present time few of 
these trees are left in the country. The two best trees 
for shade are the Sugar Maple and the Elm,—both very 
fine and ornamental. Especially for yards we prefer the 
maple, as it makes a thick clean shade, and seems to im 
part a coolness to the atmosphere in hot weather. For 
shading a street elms are preferable, as they spread their 
branches wider than the maple. 

Along the road-side we would set out promiscuously, 
elms, maples, oaks, beeches, chetnuts, hickories, ashes, 
birches, and all indigenous trees that grow well. In this 
way plenty of shade trees can be procured, which is not 
the case when one variety is used exclusively. 





The trees should be well taken up, so that as many of 
the small roots as possible, be retained, and then care- 
If cattle are allowed to run in the streets, 
If any 
trees should fail to live after the spring planting, they can 


fully set out. 
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be easily replaced in the fall. When these trees have be- 
gun to thrive, what town would grudge the money laid 
out in such improvement. How much more satisfaction 
can be derived in thus simply adorning our homes, than 
where the whole population seem to follow the motto— 
‘¢ Every man for himself, and the d——1 for us all.” 

On most of our farms there is more or less waste land 
which is not capable of cultivation, such as steep hill 
sides and rocky soils. If these spots could be covered 
with forest trees, in.a few years a pleasant appearance 
would be given to these barren places. Many of these 
bare places, if protected fur a time, will spring up spon- 
taneously with trees, and where this is not the case they 
may be planted at a small expense. But many farmers 
instead of planting trees on such spots, cut off the grow- 
ing wood and beat down every rising sprout. We know 
a farmer, who cut down a handsome grove of chestnut 
timber, near the roadside, and instead of allowing the 
sprouts to cover the ground, beat them down till they 
were killed. His excuse was that he wanted the land 
fur an orchard, but it proved so rough and stony that 
he could not cnltivate it for this purpose, and ever since 
the ground has laid a barren, rough, unsightly ledge. 
So much for that peice of mismanagement. L. Duranp. 
Derby, Ct., Sept. 15, 1852. 


os 
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Pears on Quince. 


During the New-York State Agricultural Fair at Utica, 
evening meetings were held by the principal pomologists 
in attendance, and a great deal of interesting and valua- 
ble information was brought out during the discussions. 
Among other things, a list of those varieties of the pear 
was made out, which have been found by experience to 
succeed well on the quince, and to continue to bear for 
many successive years, without exhaustion or decline, 
according to the experience of those present. This list, 
which was intended to contain valuable sorts only, (and 
which might have been considerably augmented by poor 
varieties,) was composed of the following: 











Louise Bonne of Jersey, Capiaumont, 
Duchess Angouleme, Napoleon, 
Beurre Diel, Beurre d’Amalis. 


White and Gray Doyenne, 
Long Green of Autumn, 
Doyenne Boussock, 


Easter Beurre, 
Soldat Laboreur, 
Uvedale’s St. Germain, 


Henry IV, Bergamotte Cadette, 
Summer Frankreal, Beurre d’Anjou, 
Madeleine, Doyenne d’Hiver Nouveau, 
Stevens’ Genesee, Urbaniste, 

Vicar of Winkfield. Beurre Gris d’Hiver No’vu, 
Glout Morceau, Catillac. 


It should be observed that these are such as generally 
or uniformly succeed on the quince under good care and 
cultivation. There are other pears which nearly always 
fail on quince stocks. and which are never thus propagat- 
ed by prudent nurserymen for sale, among which most 
conspicuous is the Beurre Bose. The Marie Louise and 
Dix are of the same class; yet we have seen atree of the 
Marie Louise on quince, seven feet high, which had borne 
good crops for several seasons; and J. C. Holmesinforms 
us inthe Michigan Farmer, that a Dix on quince, in a 
rich clay soil, has continued to grow well for some years. 
Neither of these were double worked. 


are insufficient to determine the fitness of any variety for 
this mode of propagation, and we have fully ascertained 
that some sorts succeed only on particular soils, and fail 
on others. Hence a list for general propagation should 
be made up from the experience of all parts of the coun- 
try, and it is this which renders the above list one of par- 
ticular value. 


~~ 
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The Rostiezer Pear. 


We have fruited this variety for many years, and have 
always esteemed it as nearly or quite unequalled in qua- 
lity, among summer pears, standing quite as high among 
these, as the Seckel does among autumn varieties. We 
are therefore gratified to find in the last number of Ho- 
vey’s Magazine, the following remarks by the editor, who, 
as is well known, has a very extensive knowledge of 
fruits. 


‘The Rostiezer is certainly one of the finest of our 
summer pears; hitherto we have thought it too small to 
give it a high rank, notwithstanding its delicious, spicy, 
Seckel-like flavor; but its smallness has been the fault 
of cultivators ; this year it comes up to the full size of a 
medium pear, being here as large as the St. Ghislain, 
and we have seen specimenseven much larger from other 
places. It is anenormous bearer, and hangs, as the usual 
phrase is, ‘‘like strings of onions,” from the tree; we 
counted no less than nine handsome pears from one clus- 
ter of blossoms.” 
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Preserving Fruit in a Fresh State. 


Wa. R. and Exiza Smita, of Macedon, N. Y., have 
devoted nearly their whole time during the fruit season 
the present and past year, in perfecting their process fur 
preserving soft and perishable fruits in glass jars, ina 
frest state, like that when first taken from the tree. 
Their mode consists substantially in expelling the air from 
the jars by heat, and then hermetically sealing them; 
but there are so many minute particulars to be attended 
to, that one who should remain a whole day in their labo- 
ratory, and closely observe every part of the process, 
would not probably succeed as they do, after a month’s 
trial. In truth, one might as well think to draw a fine 
picture, without experience, by watching fora few hours 
the brush of an eminent artist. They preserve strawber- 
ries, cherries, raspberries, peaches, plums, pears, toma- 
toes, &c.; and so different are the details of the process 
for each of these, that the necessary requirements for one 
sort, would, if applied to others, entirely spoil them. Of 
their fruits prepared last year, when they had had much 
less experience, some proved imperfect by losing a part of 
the peculiar fresh flavor of newly plucked fruit, while 
other specimens which we examined, and more especially 
the clingstone peaches, could hardly be distinguished from 
those of yesterday’s ripening. They are particularly suc- 
cessful with tomatoes, the flavor of which, after months 
of keeping, we much prefer to that of the specimens 
which are usually brought early in summer from the 
Island of Bermuda. They have now on hand a large 
collection of jars or bottles for distribution, and we hope 
they may reap some reward for the extraordinary labor, 
skill, and ingenuity which they have bestowed in perfect- 
ing their process. 











When you retire to bed, think over what you have 





We cite these instances to show that single experiments 


been doing during the day. 
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tract, which we make from the ‘‘ Notes on Gardens and 
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The English Crab, and the Apple. ! 

Prof. Maps objects to the position taken by the Maine 
Farmer, that the English Crab is a distinct species from 
the common apple, and that the latter did not spring from 
the former as some have supposed, and as Downing and 
others maintained. Scientific authority and facts appear 
fully to establish the entire distinctness of the two. The 
celebrated English botanist, Ray, regarded them as dis- 
tinct, and later authorities have given the following spe- 
cific characters, which show them to be more unlike 
than many others universally admitted as distinct. 

English Crab.—Leaves ovate, acute, villous under- 
neath; styles bald; fruit acerb, astringent, austere. 

Apple Tree.—Leaves ovate-oblong, acuminate, glab- 
rous ; styles villous; fruit more or less sweet. 

In accordance with these marked distinctions, is the ex- 
perience of centuries; for the English crab has been pro- 
pagated from seed from time immemorial, without 
changing its character, or presenting any resemblance to 
the fine varieties of the common apple. It may be ob- 
served that the American crab apple, is totally distinct 
from both. 





Wintering Strawberry Beds—Raising Seedlings. 


At a meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
(and we know that they of Cincinnati are not insignificant 
on this subject) Nicnotas Lonaworrn recommended 
straw or cut straw, or dead leaves, applied in the fall, as 
the best thing to do forthem. Dr. Moser used chaff, 
and found it well adapted to apply to the beds after 
dressing them in spring. Tan-bark was objected to on 
account of the dirt after rains. 

Raising Seedlings.—Loneowortn would impregnate a 
large and good pistillate, with the best hermaphrodite, 
(or perfect flowered) and plant the seeds as soon as ripe 
in good soil in open ground. From 200 seedlings, he 
would expect 95 staminates, 95 pistillates, and 10 herma- 
phrodites. They should be planted separate, and the run- 
ners cleared till the sorts were proved. Granam advised 
planting in pots, and driving them ahead with bottom 
heat—his plants proved mostly staminate. McAvoy 
would plant in open ground—but select the best plants 
and force them. He had one bear a year from planting. 











Gradual and Successful Progress in Planting. 
One of the most interesting fragments of individual 


history we have lately seen, especially as connected with 
horticultural pursuits, is contained in the following ex- 





Nurseries,” in the last number of Hovey’s Magazine: 


‘* Residence of Jos. Stickney, Esq., Watertown— 
Strange, indeed, is it, to see how slight a cirenmstance 
may change and mould a taste for objects previously of 
no interest whatever. Some years ago, when the taste 
for the culture of that gorgeous flower, the Dahlia, was 
carried to a greater extent than now, a gentleman whose 
time was almost incessantly occupied in commercial mat- 
ters, and who possessed only a few square feet of garden, 
in the rear of his dwelling, in the city, was struck with 
the splendor of one of the exhibitions of this flower, at 
the rooms of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
and at once made up his mind to buy a few plants. 





Spring came, and they were set out ;—they flourished, 


—grew,—and all the autumn repaid the careful attention 
of a zealous amateur, by a brilliant display of flowers. 
This was grand success fora beginner. Another year 
came round, and the dozen sorts were augmented to fifty, 
and still the same success. Delighted to find himself so 
well repaid, (unaware it was entirely owing to that love 
which spared no pains for the welfare of the plants,) the 
newest and finest sorts were procured, and another sea- 
son he not only became a competitor for the prizes, but 
actually carried some of them off! 

But with a few feet of land, already over-filled, there 
was no room for further additions to his stock, and he 
must add more or grow a less number of plants; the lat- 
ter could not be done, and another hundred feet of 
ground, worth almost as many acres a few miles from the 
city, was added. But now other objects divided his at- 
tention. The grand displays of fruit were so rich and 
inviting that to bea mere admirer would not do: why 
should not success attend the growth of fruit, as well as 
dahlias; there could be no doubt of it. His resolve was 
made, and the corners were filled with young pear trees, 
On they went, growing, thriving, pushing up their vigo- 
rous shoots, and spreading out their leafy branches, mak- 
ing sad inroads upon the territory of the Mexicans, and 
in fact, showing a disposition to dispute all the ground 
they had heretofore occupied. Time rolled on, golden 
fruit hung from their heavily laden boughs, and a rich 
harvest crowned the efforts of the cultivator of the city 
garden. 

And now accompanying him further, we find ourselves 
on a beautiful spot, on the banks of the river Charles, in 
the pretty village of Watertown, overlooking its flowing 
waters on one side, and the thickly settled plain on the 
other. Terraces, of inmense size, covered with trees in 
full bearing, all the work of half a dozen years, rise one 
above another, and skirt the river bank. Ascending by 
several flights of steps, we reach a broad plateau, on 
which stands the mansion, in the olden style, large, capa- 
cious, without ornament, but with that essential of the 
country house, comfort. It is reached from the front by 
an avenue from the Milldam road,and is screened in that 
direction by a grove of gigantic pines, oaks and hickories. 

Such is the residence of Mr. Stickney, who was fortu- 
nate in purchasing, eight years ago, the estate of Madame 
Hunt, containing about thirty-five acres, accessible in 20 
minutes by the Watertown Branch Railroad, the station 
being within five minutes’ walk. Few places more capa- 
ble of being made a perfect villa residence, are to be 
found in the vicinity ; and the possession of all this, now 
under a high state of culture, and affording so much en- 
joyment to its owner, has been the result of his admira- 
tion of a beautiful flower.” 


, 
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Tue Batpwin AprLe 1n THE Nortu.—The Granite 
Farmer furnishes the information that in Hanover, N. H., 
the young Balwin apple trees suffer severely by winter- 
killing, and that it is found the cultivation of this fruit 
will have to be given up, in that region. It appears to 
succeed best when grafted into full grown trees. Per- 
haps the mode adopted by the most skillful nurserymen 
in cold-wintered Wisconsin would be best—that is, to bud 
the trees instead of grafting them, at three or four feet 
above the ground. This answers well there. 

a Sn 

AppLte TREES KILLED By Potasn.—Medicines in ex- 
cess become poisons. The New England Farmer mentions 
the case of an orchard of one hundred and six thrifty 
Baldwins, that were washed with a solution of a pound of 
potash in a gallon of water. The owner found in two 
days that he had killed the whole of his beautiful and 
valuable trees. Soap suds or ashes in water, are strong 
enough. Guano is an excellent thing for trees, and salt 
is sometimes good, but it is one of the easiest things in 
the world to kill trees with them in excess. 
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‘‘Lord Eryholme,” the property of L.G. Morris, | breeder of Short-horns. The animal in question was 


Fordham, Westchester county, N. Y., received the first 
premium in the class of two-year-old Short-horn bulls at 


the show of the New-York State Ag. Society, 1851. H 


was bred in England, by A. L. Maynarp, Esq., who, as 
well as his father, has long had a high reputation as a 


-—_—— 


*‘ out of condition” at the time the portrait was taken, 
which gives an idea of gauntness that is not natural. He 
e | is a good handler, is straight in the back, good in the 
crops, and moderately fine in the bone. 











Sheep Smearing. 





drives off the ticks—is a preventive for the scab—sheds 


the rain and water from the back—promotes the growth 
It does not appear to be well understood among the . , sp: aan P 6 
, . : 7 of the wool, and the general health of the sheep. 
farmers in this country, that the shepherds in Spain and 


other parts of Europe, have for centuries been in the 


practice of coating the backs of their sheep with a salve 


It is reported that the Cornwall Boys charge for this 


receipt ten dollars, which it isannually worth toany per- 
; 


hho k ] but here you | it gratis. 
which is prepared by different flock-masters in different oe SN EON SEY PO: NONE PNG Riare-ce. Sota 


manners. 


It would appear that some kind of coating with oil or 
grease, is considered necessary, and quite indispensable 
and useful, to promote the health of the sheep, and the 


growth of the wool. 


S. W. Jewett. Middlebury, Vt. a 
i itansnie — tpbcenle 


Chapped Teats in Cows. 





We have had some experience with this difficulty, and 
never found anything better asa preventive and cure, 


t i ; aia ‘th el ; 
England alone, paid America in 1851, $24,000 for poor han washing thoroughly before milking with clean cold 


butter to smear the backs of their sheep. It is supposed 


water. If the weather is very raw, a thin coat of pure 


es lied vkine. j . aay 
English farmers pretty well understand the advantages BOF SETHE HT: OE A MECN ie aioe. Ae Ep 


derived by every expenditure upon the farm. 


I am iu receipt of a ‘‘ Price Current of American pro- 
duce,” from John Athy & Co., of Glasgow, Scotland. 
dated 17th July, 1852, which says, ‘‘ original grease but- 
ter is worth 45 shillings for sheep smearing.” 

The Highland and Agricultural Society’s Transactions 
for 1844, recommend the use of tallow and train oil, in 
equal parts, as a salve for sheep. 

Another writer in the Transactions says, that after con- 
siderable persuasion he got one of his tenants to use tal. 
low and train oil, instead of tar and butter, upon thirty 
of his flock, and that they are in better condition than 
any of the others. 

The common practice and application in England, is to 
mix a small portion of tar with the butter. But in Ver- 
mont we apply what is called the 


CornwALt Fintso—To 4 measures of burnt umber, 
take 1 measure of lamp black, one-fourth measure of 


snuff—imix with linseed oil to the consistency of paint, 
and put on with the hand after shearing. 


washing. Soft butter is said to be excellent for this pur- 
pose. Incorroboration of the value of this treatment, 
we quote the following from a communication in the 
Prairie Farmer :—‘‘ I have used various liniments, and 
many kinds of ointments, but none in my experience 
comes up to the mark like clean, cold water. My prac- 
tice is to take water to my cattle yard, as much as my 
milking pail. Every teat, and the lower part of the 
bag, whether sore or sound, is washed clean. The teats 
are then soft, the cow stands quietly. and no dirt falls 
into your pail.” 
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Corn 1n Catrroynta —A Sacramento correspondent 
of the Prairie Farmer says, that although vegetables, 
grain, &e , generally yield enormous crops, that Indian 
corn does not sueceed well from the soil causing too 
| great a growth—that he has seen it 23 feet high, with 
| but little grain. This appears to be a different result 
| from that usually produced in the eastern states, where 
| corn will bear more manure than most sorts of grain. 





| ~~ 
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This effectually prevents the scalding of the back— ' 





Make no» haste to be rich, if you would prosper. 
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‘¢ Azalia,” the property of L. G. Morris, Fordham, 
Westchester county, N. Y.,—received the first premium 
for Short-horn cows over three years old, at the show of 


a 


the New-York State, Agricultural Society, 1851. She 
is a cow of good substance, with a well-developed ten- 
dency to fatten. . 








The Lobos Islands and Guano. 





These islands, claimed by the government of Peru, and 
which have, till within a few years, been considered of no 
value, have become a bone of contention. Barren and 
uninhabitable as they are, they are the depositories of a 
wealth, which is destined to fertilize the over.taxed fields 
of distant countries—that it will ever come into general 
use, we very much question, but asa special fertiliser for 
certain crops, and in certain localities, it is valuable. 
Large quantities are being imported by English specula- 
tors, and the attention of the British Parliament is being 
called to the expediency of seccuring the article on more 
favorable terms, or of sending ships for the purpose of 
discovering more islands, upon which similar deposits 
have been made. A dispute is pending between our own 
government and that of Peru, with regard to the title of 
these islands. 

The following description of the islands, and the situa- 
tion of the guano, we cut from ‘ Dickens’ Household 
Words,” and will interest our readers: 


‘The three islands lie nearly due north and sonth; 
the breadth of the passage between them being about a 
mile in one instance, and two miles in the other. The 
south island is as yet untouched, and from a visit I paid 
it, I should snppose it to contain more guano than is 
found in either of the others. The middle island, at 
which we traded, has been moderately worked, but the 
greatest quantity of guano is taken from the northisland. 
In their general formation the islands are alike. They 
all rise, on the side next the main land, ina perpendicu- 
Jar wall of rock ; from the edge of the ‘precipice, the gu- 
ano then slopes upwards to the centre of each island, 
where a pinnacle of rock rises above the surface; from 





this point it descenis to the sea by a gentle declivity, the | 
guano continuing to within a few feet of the water. Each | 
island has, at a distance the appearance of a flattened | 
cone, but they have all been originally broken into rocky | 
hills and valleys. The deposits ‘of guano having gradual- | | 
ly filled up the valleys, and risen above the rocks, the | 
cuttings of the guano diggers vary from a depth of eigh- 
ty or a hundred feet, to merely a few inches, 
‘‘The guano is regularly stratified ; the lower strata | 


are solidified by the weight of the upper, ond have ac- 
quired a dark red color, which becomes gradually light- 
er towards the surface. On the surface it has a whitey- 
brown light crust, very well baked by the sun; itis a 
crust containing eggs. being completely honeycombed by 
the birds, which scratch deep, oblique holes irr it to serve 
as nests, wherein eggs. seldom more than two to each 
nest, are deposited. These holes often running into each 
other, form long galleries with several entrances, and this 
mining system is so elaborately carried out, that you can 
scarcely put afoot on any part of the islands without 
sinking to the knee. 

‘Though the islands are not large—their average cir- 
cumference being about two miles— the accumulation of 
guano is almost incredible. Calculations as to the pro- 
bable quantity must, on account of the varying depth of 
the deposits, be very uncertain. I remember making an 
average of the depth, and deducing therefrom a rough 
estimate that the three small islands alone contain up- 
wards of two hundred and fifty millions of tons of pure 
guano, which, at the rate of supply which has been going 
on during the last five or six year, would require about 
one hundred and eighty years for removal, and at its 
English value—which, after deducting freight, is about 
£5 per ton—wonld be worth twelve hundred and fifty mil- 
lions sterling. This is exclusive of vast quantities which 
have been used by the Peruvians themselves.” 








bheep Husbandry. 





We observe in a late paper an account of the extensive 
sheep husbandry of the brothers Rose, near Penn-Yan, 
N.Y. On 1,500 acres of land, stocked with over 3,000 
sheep, their rotation is three years clover, summer fallow, 
wheat, and clover (with plaster) for three years again. 
Such clover, and such wheat—are of course to be ex- 
pected from this enriching treatment. Their barns are 
about 30 by 40 feet, and are filled with hay through three 
successive tier of doors, one above the other,—the hay 
being put in through the lower first, when they are closed, 
| the next above used. Sheds stand on each side of the 


barns, made of boarded poles, and with board roofs, open 
in front, where they are 4 feet high and 5} feet high at 
the back. A rack runs the whole length. These barns 
are convenietly distributed over the farm. They never 
keep over 100 grown sheep in a flock, 
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Cattle Show at Northampton. 





Eps. Cuttivator—Agreeably to your request, I have 
the pleasure to inform you that the Fair of the Hampden, 
Franklin and Hampshire Agricultural Society, was held 
at Northampton on the 5th and 6th of this month, and 
proved an occasion of unusual interest to the large num- 
ber of farmers assembled on the occasion. 


The show of cattle took place on Tuesday morning, but 
owing to the protracted drouth, which dried up the pas- 
ture and caused the sale of the fattest and finest animals 
to the butcher, there were but few animals on the 
ground; it was thought there were four times as many 
the preceding year. The exhibition of articles of domes- 
tic industry at the Town Hall was very fine, and was 
thought to exceed any former exhibition. The display 
of fruit was large and of the finest qualities, embracing 
apples, pears, peaches, grapes, figs, prunes, &c. There 
were many excellent varieties of potatoes exhibited ; one 
of them, the Lathrop Red, is a new variety which bids 
fair to be of great value, being nearly as prolific as the 
Rohan, and very superior to it forthe table. The results 
of an experiment with pear trees were shown, which 
seems of some importance, and ought to be tried more 
extensively. Two trees were growing near each other, 
but both produced very poor fruit; it was small and 
covered with black knots. Some rusty iron was deposited 
around the roots of the one, the other being left un- 
touched. The fruit from the tree treated with iron rust, 
was nearly double the size of the other, free from black 
knots, and very superior in flavor, while the other tree 
produced a small inferior fruit, covered with black knots, 
and not worth picking from the tree. 


A great number of fine loaves of bread were exhi- 
bited in competition for the premium, by the ladies of 
these counties, with a receipt for making pinned to each 
loaf. These, with the exquisite golden butter and rich 
cheeses in large numbers, formed a very attractive por- 
tion of the show. There were a very large number of 
fowls exhibited, embracing all the varieties; among these 
I noticed some magnificent specimens of the Chittagongs, 
and Golden Pheasants. The prevailing opinion of the 
farmers seemed to be, that these large varieties did not 
pay as well as some of the smaller kinds. The Creoles or 
Bolton Greys seemed to unite the greatest number of 
suffrages in their favor. 

On Thursday morning there wasa show of horses from 
half past 8 till half past 10 o'clock, A.M. Some of them 
were very superior; those of the Morgan breed appeared 
to be most esteemed in that region. 


After the exhibition of horses was concluded, the so- 
ciety marched in procession to the Edwards church, 
which was filled to overflowing by the farmers. An an- 
them was sung by the choir; prayer was then offered by 
Professor Fowler, of Amhert College ; after which an ad- 
dress was delivered by Jonn Stanton Govutp, of Hud- 
son, on the cultnre of Indian corn, in which he attempted 
to trace the chemical and physiological history of the 
plant from the deposition of the grain in the earth to the 
ripened ear—availing himself largely of Mr. Satissury’s 
valuable prize essay, and endeavoring to render that great 





repository of facts available for the purposes of the prac- 
tical farmer. 

After the exercises at the church were concluded, the 
the society marched in procession to the Agricultural 
Hall, where plates were laid for over 400 persons; these 
were all occupied, and the galleries running round on 
three sides of the room, were also crowded with specta- 
tors. A blessing was asked by Rev. Prof. Fowler, after 
which the company proceeded to discuss a most capital 
dinner. Speeches were made by W. O. Goruam, Esq., 
Secretary of the Society, Gov. BourweLtt, Epwarp 
Everett, Lieut. Gov. Cusnman, Rev. F. Huntineron, 
of Boston, and J. S. Goutp of Hudson. The speech of 
Mr. Everett was, like all his speeches, a perfect gem; 
it not only sustained, but enhanced his reputation. The 
whole affair was exceedingly well managed, and reflects 
great credit on the officers of the society, and I believe 
every one who was present, formed a secret resolution 
to be again at the fair of the ensuing year. N.N. D. 
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Construction of Dairies. 


It is stated that some of the best dairies in Holstein 
are constructed and kept as follows, not so much on the 
grounds of elegance or taste, as of simple profit:—They 
are half under ground, are dry and not damp—always 
kept at 60°—the floor made of hard brick, cemented,— 
and supplied with little channels of water—free from 
the very semblance of dirt—walls smooth, whitewashed, 
and no dust allowed to adhere to them—air circulating 
freely, —the vapor from the milk passing off unobstruct- 
edly—the pans placed low down on the floor, and never 
on shelyes—and no bad odor of the slightest nature al- 
lowed. 
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Sale of Devon Cattle. 








Lutruer Tucker, Esq.—I send you a statement of my 
sales of Devon catile, at auction, on Wednesday, 25th 
August last. There were 30 animals offered at auction, 
of which 29 were sold, at fair prices, taking into conside- 
ration the short crop of hay in this vicinity. 

Gen. Cadwallader of Philadelphia, purchased 17 head 
—Col. Watts, of South Carolina, four head, and the 
Messrs. Jones, of Atlanta, Geo., five head. They were 
the principal purchasers. 

Full blood cows sold for $75 to $100—one and two year 
old heifers, $75 to $125—calves from $35 to $65. 

I have now remaining, about 25 head of thorough-bred 
animals, principally cows to calve the coming spring, and 
young bulls. One of my cows, Ruby, for which I was 
awarded the first premium at the Hartford County Show 
this month, and the first premium at New-Haven County 
Show, last fall, made in the month of April last, having 
dropped her calf in February, one pound 13 ounces of 
butter per day, equal to nearly 12? pounds per week. 
Some of my stock was descended from the bull Champi- 
on, awarded the first premium at Utica last month, and 
now owned by Mr. Colby, of Scipio, whose portrait may 
be seen in the October number of the Cultivator—he was 
bred by Mr. Allen, of Black Rock, and sold by him, 
when a calf with the cow Venus, to R. S. Colt, Esq., 
of New-Jersey, of whom I purchased when three years 
old—and used him two years in my herd. 
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I have kept and bred the different breeds of cattle up- 
on my farm, and am better pleased with the Devons and 
their grades, than any stock I haveever kept, and think 
them the most profitable for the New-England farmers. 
Wu. L. Cowres. Farmington, Ct., Oct. 8, 1852. 


State and County Fairs. 


There are on our table, a large number of reports and 
lists of premiums awarded at State and County Fairs, 
which we have not room to publish, or even notice se- 
parately. They all agree, however, in placing the ex- 
hibitions of the present year in higher rank than those 
of any previous one. They have been participated in by 
a larger number of farmers, and with increased spirit 
and success. Farmers begin to feel that unless they be- 
long to an agricultural society, and raise something sui- 
table for exhibition at its show, they are something less 
than farmers. It is not so much the worth of the pre- 
mium offered that induces effort, as the emulation to 
excel. There is a satisfaction,an honest farmers’ pride, 
in having produced a superior crop, raised a fine animal, 
or invented a labor saving implement. We look forward 
with hope, yes confidence, to the time when every far- 
mers’ household shall be an agricultural society, forming 
a tributary to the Town Society, (which we have recom- 
mended in another column,) and which, in its turn shall 
be an auxiliary to the County Societies: These too, come 
into competition in the Show of the State Society, and 
thus all work together for the mutual good and a com- 
mon aim. 
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Potato Blight. 


Eps. Cuttrvator—On a small patch of ground, [two 
acres,] I this summer planted the potato, here known as 
the White Mercer. The sets were put in in rows, and 
planted about the middle of May. The soil—gravelly 
clay—had been limed in the fall at the rate of 100 bush- 
els to the acre. When the vines were well up, about the 
middle of June, I sprinkled plaster and guano along the 
rows, mixed in due proportions, avoiding to touch the 
vines with it, and then plowed up to the rows, and finish- 
ed with the cultivator. The vines grew luxuriantly until 
the middle of July, when, all at once, they began to 
wither, and by the middle of August there was scarcely 
a green vine. I should mention, that inthis locality dur- 
ing summer, we suffer much from dry weather. To ob- 
viate the effect of this, about first of August I sowed 
buckwheat broadcast between the rows, to keep in the 
moisture, and as it were, mulch the tubers. Of course, 
after this, there was no plowing, but upto this time 
the potatoes had been kept carefully free from weeds. 
But then, favored by the buckwheat, the weeds grew 
with surprising rapidity, and soon covered the field. I 
determined to let them remain, as to pull them up would 
have disturbed the tubers. 

A week since I determined to dig the potatoes—first 
mowing down weeds and buckwheat, to get them out of 
the way. The vines were completely dead, and but for 
the ridge of the rows, it would have been difficult to find 
them. The tubers I find not to be one-third size, but 
still perfectly sound—no rot being discernible in any one 
of them. 
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I may farther say that the best seed was planted, large 
potatoes cut in two or three pieces, and that three years 
ago, I raised a fine crop on this very ground. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I wish to ask you, why these vines 
of mine died down so suddenly in July, after giving so 
fair a promise? I cannot make out the cause. Neither 
can one or two of my neighbors, whose vines were affec- 
ted in the same way. The soil is dry and needs no drain- 
ing. They were carefully worked, and the best seed used. 
I have looked through my agricultural books, but can 
find nothing on the subject. I have thought it might be 
a fly or a worm that did the mischief, but unfortunately 
I had not an opportunity to examine, as, being called 
away from my farm in the middle of July, I did not re- 
turn till the end of August, when the mischief was done. 
I should be pleased to see an explanation of this matter 
in your magazine—or perhaps some of your contributors 
can enlighten me? 

Would it be safe to use these small potatoes, [stunted 
I call them,] for seed next spring? Is it possible that I 
planted them too early for this latitude? or that it might 
have been an early variety? though they were regular 
fall seed. + 

Hoping to hear from you in your next number, I am 
yours. H. Trenton, New-Jersey, Oct. 9, 1852. 

The death of the potatoes was undoubtedly caused by 
the drouth and the too liberalapplication of guano. The 
sowing of the buck-wheat was a great mistake, as it 
absorbed the moisture, which otherwise would have 
nourished the potatoes, and so increased the drouth. In 
the summer, the soil is watered to a considerable extent 
by the dews, which were altogether lost to the potato 
where the ground was covered by the grain. 
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Chenango County Fair. 








Luruer Tucker, Esq.—Thinking that a few facts in 
relation to the Fair of the Chenango Co. Ag. Society 
would not come amiss, I attempt a hasty sketch. The 
Fair was held at Norwich (the county seat.) The grounds 
contained some six acres, substantially enclosed, and 
encircled by a nicely graded trotting course one-third of 
a milein circumference. At one end was erected a large 
and commodious building for the exhibition of domestic 
manufactures, fancy articles, &c. The display in this de- 
partment, as regards quantity, quality, and arrangement, 
did honor to the ladies of Chenango. The display of 
matched and single horses exceeded any ever held, 
upwards of 60 entries being made in that class. The 
show of stallions and colts wasgood. Among those that 
drew a crowd of admirers was the Boston Belfounder, a 
very fine horse, owned by H. D. Mead, of Smyrna. He 
received the first prize in his class. 

The show of cattle was large, equaling or exceeding 
that of Madison, Otsego and Cortland counties. We 
noticed two very large pairs of stall-fed cattle, one owned 
by Whitman Willox. of Norwich, the other by Augusta 
Ross, of Preston; the latter pair were exhibited at the 
State Fair at Utica. They weigh some 5,000 lbs. per 
pair. They are grade Durhams. The Durhams were 
not very numerons. We noticed one fine bull two years 
old, owned by William Armsby of Otselic; his color is 
white; weighed when one year old 1,200 pounds. The 
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display of Devons was fine. A Devon bull, owned by 
Mr. Sexton, of Plymouth, attracted considerable atten- 
tion. He received the second premium on aged Devons 
at the State Fair at Albany. We also saw a fine herd 
of full and half bred Devons, owned by J. W. Collins, of 
Smyrna, of which one calf took the second prize at the 
State Fair at Utica, one cow, we think, full equal to 
anything we ever saw, exhibiting better milking pro- 
perties than any of this breed which has come under our 
observation. (I was credibly informed that she had 
given milk every day since two years ago last March, 
and raised three calves in the time. She is not capable 
of being dried off.) <A fine pair of steers two years old, 
owned by N. Sexton, half blood Devons, were very large 
and fine, weighing 2,600 lbs., grass fed. There were 
several fine lots of French Merino sheep, which argues 


' well for the spread of this useful animal. Two bucks 


owned by Mr. Hakes, of Pitcher, sheared 50 pounds— 
one years growth. 

The address, delivered by J. T. Sawyer, Esq., of 
Clinton, was mainly a description of scientific farming. 
At the conclusion the awards of premiums were read, 
and a general rush of the lucky ones followed to receive 
their premiums. Thus ended the 7th Annual Fair of 
the Chenango County Agricultural Socity. Yours tru- 
ly, Acustus. Smyrna, Oct. 11, 1852. 
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Cayuga County Fair. 


L. Tucker, Esg.—On the 6th and 7th of October, the 
Annual Fair in our county was held. The weather was 
clear, warm and pleasant during the show. All stock 
and articles for exhibition were kept on the ground both 
days, which gave great satisfaction to all in attendance, 
and proved highly advantageous to the committees in 
giving them an opportunity to review everything on the 
second day. The number of stock of all kinds, and the 
articles on*exhibition. exceeded those of any previous 
show by more than one-third. It is estimated that over 
6,000 persons were in attendance. The show grounds 
enclosed fifteen acres, and were completely crowded ; 
in short, the space was too limited to accommodate the 
farmers. I never saw so many happy faces assembled 
in my life. The farmers seemed in good spirits, and 
came in full confidence that they were participating in 
their great jubilee. 

This has been a proud show for Cayuga, and tells well 
for the enterprize of its farmers. It shows that new 
light has dawned upon them, and new life been infused 


intothem. J.B. Dit. Auburn, Oct. 9, 1852. 
=) 


Reaping Machines. 




















Eps. Cuttivator—I noticed in your article on the 
trial of implements at Geneva, you seem to place some 
reapers entirely above others, merely on account of their 
being geared higher, which I think if you would take the 
trouble to consider the matter in its true light, you 
would see at once that a reaper can have too much motion 
as well as not sufficient. I have used one for several 
years. and from experience I am satisfied that a reaper, 
with just motion sufficient to clear itself at a slow walk, 
is all that is required to have it do good work, and any 
motion faster than that causes it to wear cut faster and 
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creates more friction, and makes it much more liable to 


break and get out of order; and if a farmer, using a 
reaper, wishes to cut 15 or 20 acres of grain per day, he 
is necessarily obliged to drive his team faster than he 
would to a plow or drag in order to get over the ground. 
With one of Hussey’s Baltimore Reapers, that has near- 
ly one-third less motion than Hussey’s, built at Auburn, 
I have never found any trouble in cutting any kind of 
grain at the slowest gait I might cause my team to 
walk. A Farmer. Cayuga Co., N. Y., Sept., 1852. 


Deep Plowing. 


The present season of severe drouth, has most distinct- 
ly illustrated the benefits of deep plowing. We planted 
a quantity of apple seeds on ground which was last au- 
tumn an old pasture, and which was inverted with a 
double Michigan plow of the largest size, drawn by three 
yoke of oxen, to the depth of eleven and a half inches, 
actual average measurement. On such soils as this, as 
commonly plowed, apple seedlings usually suffer by 
drouth, but the present severe season, they have con. 
tinued growing without the least check, through the 
whole summer, and are now much larger than usual un. 
der ordinary treatment. 

The Granite Farmer states that fields tilled only to 
a depth of six or seven inches have suffered severely, 
while on others, side by side, the crops do not feel the 
drouth at all. In one place was a field of corn, of a 
yellowish green, and with leaves rolled by thirst; while 
separated only by a single step, was another portion at 
least a foot taller, with a deep green, broad, and uncurled 
leaf. Yet the manure was the same, the seed the same, 
and the culture the same. On asking an explanation, he 
learned that this was the result of the first experiment in 
sub-soil plowing. 
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Construction of Ice Houses. 





Eps. Cuttivatror—Your correspondent, R.R. Wright, 
of Philadelphia, asks information as to the best construc- 
tion of a family ice house. If you see fit you may give 
him that of mine, in which I now have ice that was put 
there nearly five years ago, the annual supply having been 
added to that nucleus. 

My ice house is ten feet cube, six feet below, to four 
feet above the surface, on the average; on a side-hill de- 
clining to the north-east, the ordinary entrance being at 
that end—that for filling opposite. 

I excavated the earth, placed four posts 10 feet long 
and 10 inches square—lined the outside and inside with 
two inch plank; filled the space between with tan-bark. 
Made a double roof by nailing inch boards above and be- 
low four inch rafters, and filled the space with straw, 
shingling the outside, the roof being at a half pitch, and 
projecting 18 inches on all sides. In the center of the 
roof, and elevated above, is a ventilator eight inches 
square. I had an open drain leading from the bottom, 
where I laid my sleepers, of ordinary fence posts, cover- 
ed with loose boards, in order that any liquid may freely 
run off, a very important point in the construction of any 
ice house, 

In filling my ice house, I am particular to have all in- 
terstices well filled at every layer of ice, with well bro- 
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ken pieces, and prefer the coldest weather to pack in—a 
matter more important than thickness of ice. While 
packing, and when full, I throw large quantities of well 
water, at the lowest possible temperature, over the ice, 
on very cold nights, leaving front and rear doors open. 
I cover about middle of March with plenty of shavings, 
which I regard as altogether preferable to straw or saw- 
dust, especially the former, which I would never use. 
During the summer I see that the shavings are thrust 
down at the sides where ice melts. 

My ice house is shaded by a building in the rear, and 
trees at the sides. 

I have supplied friends with ice, when every other ice 
house in the city had given out. H. M. ‘“ Greenvale 
Farm,” Oswego, Sept. 24, 1852. 





State Fairs. 


Outo.—The fair at Cleveland, on the 15th, 16th and 
17th Sept., eclipses all previous triumphs, and shows to 
a demonstration that Ohio is determined on not being 
beaten.- The amount received for entries and admissions 
was $13,230.50, and the number in attendance is estima- 
ted at from 60,000 to 70,000. There were 375 entries 
of cattle, 175 of horses, and 2000f sheep. Thenumber 
of animals on exhibition was, however, much larger, as 
lots were registered as a singleentry. The show of Fine 
Arts, Manufactured articles, Dairy Products and Agri- 
cultural Implements was fine, and much more extensive 
than ever before. In enterprise and spirited resolution, 
the farmers of Ohio are eminent. 

Micuican.—The Fourth Annual Fair was held at 
Detroit, on the 22nd, 23rd and 24thof Sept. The Michi- 
gan Farmer says of it, ‘‘the present show has proved 
a very auspicious and promising one for the Agricultural 
interests of the State. There was a marked improve- 
ment throughout ; especially noticeable inthe grade cattle, 
in horses, and in the department of domestic manufac- 
tures.” The address was delivered by Justvs Gace, 
Esq., and though of a general nature, is practical, well 
written, and full of timely suggestions. 

New-HampsuireE.—The Third Annual Fair was held 
at Meredith Bridge, on the 6th and 7th Oct., and was 
creditable to the Granite State. The Granite Farmer, 
in summing up its description of the show, remarks: 
‘¢ The exhibition as a whole, can hardly be said to have 
advanced from the last year. In the stock and fruit 
department, there was a decided advance, but in other 
departments, a failure to come up to last year’s standard 
was observed.” 

Tae Canapa Farr.—The annual fair of the Provin- 
cial Agricultural Association was held at Toronto, from 
the 21st of September, continuing four days. In the 
show of stock, the Durhams predominated. A small 
herd of West Highland cattle, imported from Scotland, 
were attractive as curiosities. The agricultural produc. 





tions were well represented, and are spoken of as very 
superior. The number of competitors for premiums was 
large and the fair well attended. In the department of 
Horticulture, accessions were received from Western 
New- York and agricultural implements of American man- 
ufacture were shown. The address of the president, T. 
C. Srreer. Esq. is complimented in high terms. 





American Figs. 





The Working Farmer gives the following mode of pre- 
paring these, as exhibited by Charles Downing of New. 
burgh. Other fruits we have known to be successfully 
dried in a similar way. 

** The peaches were first peeled, then cutin halves, the 
stones removed ; next placed on plates, with their hollow 
sides up, and containing one-sixth of their weight of 
sugar. 

** After having been sufficiently dried in the oven, they 
are stowed away in jars or boxes, like figs, the texture 
of which they materially resemble, while their flavor is 
entirely superior. They may be swollen by water, and 
used for pies, tarts, &c., and are very superior in quality 


to the ordinary dried peaches.” 
* 


Shoulder-slip in Horses. 











Shoulder-slip consists of a rupture, and subsequent 
wasting of the fleshy fibres composing those muscles 
which lie outside the shonlder blade, and pass from it to 
the upper arm bone below. Ina healthy condition, the 
action of these muscles consists in moving the arm bone 
backwards and forwards, and in keeping its upper end 
or head in connection with the body when weight falls 
upon the shoulder joint. The fleshy substance of the 
muscles is attached to sinews which pass outside of the 
joint, and add materially to its strength and security, 
but all motion in the sinews is promoted by muscular or 
fleshy contraction. If aninjury (such as a strain, for 
instance) should lacerate the fleshy fibres, they can- 
not, of course, determine any action to their sinews, and 
the latter become so Jax as not to retain the shoulder 
bones in their natural position during motion; the head 
of the upper arm bone, in short, slips outward from un- 
der the weight, which, if its fleshy and tendinous relations 
were intact, it would support, and still keep its own pro- 
per situation. Thisrupture of muscular fibres is accom: 
panied by wasting of the fibres themselves; this process 
is frequently observed in the animal frame, and occurs 
in parts which are from any cause deprived of their usual 
functions. The affected shoulder, under the disease in 
question, becomes consequently much diminished in size, 
and the wasting being for the most part confined to 
muscles outside the shoulder blade, the outline of this 
bone may sometimes be visibly seen. The outward 
rolling motion of the shoulder joint is greatest when the 
horse is going down hill, and is sometimes so excessive 
in a trotting gate, that the animal seems in danger of 
falling. If sufficient time be allowed, and the horse not 
put to work too soon, he will usually recover from this 
affection. Months are sometimes required to ensure 
complete restoration, and in addition to the rest needed, 
much benefit is derived from an occasional application 
of blisters to the whole outer surface covering the shoul- 
der blade, and shoulder joint. Dr. Dicx in North Bri- 
lish Agriculturist. 


Srriprp Bucs anp Curcutio. — Wm. H. Ludlow 
states in the Working Farmer, that he is uniformly suc- 
cessful in repelling the curculio, by throwing plaster of 
Paris over the trees just after a shower, or while the dew 
is yet on. A sprinkling of plaster he says forms a com- 
plete protection against the striped bug. These reme- 
dies are easily tried, and a possibility of success should 
induce any one to make the experiment. 

Tue Tomato.—It is said that this fruit, which is of 
very modern introduction inio our gardens, has been in 
long use by the French and Italians—and that among the 
old French settlers, on the banks of the Kaskaskia, in Il- 


linois, it has been cultivated and used for more than fifty 
years. 
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Fowler’s Draining-Plow. 





One of the most complete inventions of modern times, 
is the new English Draining-plow, for the annexed en- 
graving, of which we are indebted to B. P. Jonnson, Esq. 
Two horses work at one side of a field at a capstan, and 
by an almost invisible wire rope, gradually draw towards 
it a low frame work. Beneath this frame work, extends 
downwards three or four feet, a strong coulter, at the 
bottom of which is a metallic plug, which moving 
forwards, forms a horizontal hole through the sub-soil. 
To the back end of the plug isattached a rope, on which 
tubular tile has been strung; thus the tile are drawn in 
and fitted to the drain thus furmed, as fast as the frame- 
work moves forward. The only trace left on the surface 
of the field is a narrow slit made by the coulter, while 
an invisible drain has been formed under the feet. Hence, 
the operation of draining may be performed without in- 
jury to any short crop which may be upon the field. 
When the surface is undulating, a most ingenious con- 
trivance preserves a perfectly straight and uniform slope 
to the drain. Thecoulter is worked up and down by the 
man who stands on the frame, by means of a screw and 
wheel, (like the brake-wheel on a rail-car,) his eye being 
guided by a try-sight on the frame, and a cross-staff at 
the end of the field. Drains forty rods long are com- 
pleted at one operation; strings of pipe, each 50 ft. long 
being successively added, and when done, the whole rope 
is withdrawn. Pusey’s late report on this machine, pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royai Agricultural Society, 
is quite favorable. It has been fully proved that in suit- 
able land, the cost of draining need not be more than 
30 English shillings per acre, or one-half the usual ex- 
pense, and about one-third the expense in this country 


where labor is more costly. 
———_—-_ +@ 


Hon. Horatio Seymour’s Address 
At the State Fair at Utica, 1852. 

After alluding to local associations, which render me- 
morable the place of the Fair, the orator divided the 
history of farming into two eras, that of the axe, 
and that of commercial farming. He spoke in terms 
of the highest eulogium of the heroic spirit which cha- 
racterised the pioneer settlers of the country, of the toil 
and privation they endured, and of the rich legacy they 
left their more favored descendants. 

Speaking of the present age, he says, 


‘**The extension of facilities for conveying the produc- 
tions of our soil to the markets of our own country, and 
those of the commercial world, has not only enlarged the 
area of agricultural pursuits, but by giving to our farm- 
ers an unlimited cash market. has also made essential 
to success certain principles which would have been in- 
jurious during the period I have described. It involves 
many considerations of great interest and value, and 
deeply affeeting the social and economical conduct of 
agricultural labor. At an early period, ‘‘ production for 
self consumption,” was the leading purpose; now, no 
farmer would find it profitable ‘* to do everything within 
himself.” He now sells for money, and it is his interest 
to buy with money every article that he cannot produce 
cheaper than he can buy. He cannot afford to make at 





home his clothing, his furniture, or his farming utensils ; 
he buys many articles for consumption for his table. He 
produces that which he can raise and sell to the best ad- 
vantage, and he is ina situation to buy all that he can 
Time and labor 


purchase cheaper than he can produce. 
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have become cash articles, and he neither lends nor bar- 
ters them. His farm does not now merely afford him a 
subsistence; it produces capital, and therefore demands 
the expenditure of capital for its improvement. 

‘* An extended cash market also enables him to sim. 
plify his processes. He can now take advantage of the 
principle which lies at the foundation of success in com- 
mercial and manufacturing pursuits, of ‘‘ doing one thing, 
and doing it extensively and well.” 

Confining his attention to one subject from year to 
year, he becomes skilled in bis peculiar pursuits, and 
| methodizes and cheapens his processes. Informed with 
/regard to the markets, he learns to follow his produe- 
| tions into the open markets of the world; trace them, 
perhaps, to the shores of Europe, and thus is lead to in- 
\form himself more thoroughly in reiation to the princi- 
ples of commerce, the laws of trade, and the tastes and 

habits of his customers. 
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The world has never been so highly Commercial as it 
is at this time; never has intercourse between the na- 
tions of the Earth been on so vast a scale; and the far- 
mers of New-York, by the instrumentality of railroads, 
canals and steamships, are brought within its vortex. 
The tendency of this is not only to disseminate intelli- 

ence, but it renders varied information indispensable. 

he affairs of the whole commercial world blend them- 
selves with our Agriculture and give to this pursuit a 
scope and relationship that demand and produce varied 
intelligence; men enlarge their capacitics and improve 
with their pursuits. The circle of the farmer’s dealings 
is not now limited to his neighbors and the next mer- 
chant; it is extending itself into all quarters of the globe. 

‘In the great struggle which is going on among the na- 
tions of the earth for commercial supremacy, the far- 
mers of this country are tobear animportant part. They 
furnish the freights which send our vessels into every 
quarter of the globe; their pursuit is of the highest and 
first necessity to all other departments of business; if it 
languishes they suffer; and if it prosper, they are success- 
ful. The increased intercourse among nations, the modi- 
fications of revenue laws, and improvement of ships, and 
the introduction of steam upon the ocean, have brought 
us into close competition with Europe. Interest, pride 
and patriotism make us view the result with deep solici- 
tude. How are we prepared for the contest? In esti- 
mating ourselves we must not fall into the common error 
of comparing ourselves with what we were. 

‘‘The world will not permit us to be judged by such 
standards. We have arrived at that condition when we 
cannot, with self-respect, ask any allowances in our favor. 
The stern question now to be met is not what we are, or 
shall be, in comparison with the past; but what we ought 
to be with our present opportunities. 

‘¢ General prosperity, or that of classes, is the result 
wrought out by the efforts of the people, directed by an 
intelligent public sentiment. Yet we all influence this 
sentiment, and the workings of each individual mind con- 
stitutes a part of its volume. It has frequently been 
changed by one man’s efforts. It is constantly influenced 
by those who boldly and manfully address themselves to 
the duty of advocating truth or combatting errors. En- 
gaged in designs of usefulness or benevolence, we may 
all, by the exercise of energy and perseverance, wield it 
as an instrument to effect our ends. Would you render 
your beautiful hills and valleys still more attractive and 
productive, clothing them with a rich verdure and orna- 
menting them with tasteful abodes and sylvan adornments 
of shrubs and trees, animate your agriculturist by bolding 
his manly and noble pursuit in proper estimation. Would 
you become a wealthy community, and do you desire to 
introduce among you the products of mechanical skill ? 
Arouse the public interest and put forth the efforts, and 
the living streams of your hills, converted to means of 
service, will in the morning leap forth to their labors, and 
in the evening glide on to their rest. Does a more lofty 
ambition influence you? Would you diffuse around you 
the blessings of Education? Would you fill the mind of 
Man with constant objects of thought and reflection; 
would you give a new interest to everything around him, 
(for when you educate a man, you open the eyes of the 
blind) by calling his attention to all the wonders and 
beauties of the vegetable world, and teaching to investi- 
gate and ponder over Nature’s endless variety and strange 
processes; or arouse his faculties to the utmost stretch 
of their powers by calling upon him to measure the or- 
bits of other worlds to compute their distances and to con- 
ceive their sizes; or startle him by pointing out the traces 
in your hills and mountains inclosed within the strata of 
enduring rocks as within the leaves of a mighty record, 
showing the former convulsions of our earth; that it has 
been moulten with raging fires, swept with great floods, 
and has been the abode of monsters more vast than the 
most morbid imagination had conceived? Would you 
store his mind with all these wonders, elevate his concep- 
tions, endow him with wealth not subject to fickle For- 
tune’s changes? Give to Learning its appropriate hon. 
ors. Let the value of education and learning be pro- 





as means by which we shall be rendered successful as 
farmers, mechanics or professional men; but while they 
will render these pursuits successful, they will lead us to 
regard them as means, not ends; as paths which we 
tread in compliance with the divine fiat which makes the 
journey of life one of labor, but which we also may 
make a road of self-improvement and public usefulness. 

‘If we reflect upon the prospects of our own great State, 
we shall see that the present is an era in the history of 
its progress; a point of time from which we shall have 
to contend with intelligent zeal for the preservation of 
present advantages, and for the promotion of its great 
interests.” 


Referring to the bearing of science on Agricultur®, he 
makes the following just remarks: 


I think the advances which are made, are much greater 
than we suppose. Scientific knowledge, when it comes 
forth from the laboratory or study, is clothed with a no- 
menclature so stiff and forbidding that it is somewhat re- 
pulsive; but by the aid of popular discourses, Agricultu- 
ral Societies, and, above all, of the Press, it is gradually 
popularized, expressed in more familiar terms, and be- 
comes a part of that general intelligence we all possess. 


After speaking of the natural advantages of the State 
of New-York, the necessity for increased skill and atten- 
tion on the part of the farmer, and the importance of the 
diffusion of learning, he cuncluded with the following: 


‘* However great our natural or acquired advantages, 
they alone will not sustain us against foreign or domestic 
competition; but reliance must be placed only upon the 
intelligence and industry of the cultivators of the soil, 
and, above all, that success in this pursuit, as in all others, 
depends, in a great degree, upon the estimation in which 
this most noble and important oecupation is held by them- 
selves and the community at large. It is tlris last eon- 
sideration that has iudueed the officers and members of 
the Seciety to devote themselves to its concerns, and to 
the toil incident to such exhibitions as those we see 
around us. They feel that it has been true at all times, 
in ali conditions of society, that those pursuits are suc- 
cessfully prosecuted which are held in high esteem by 
society at large. It is to manifest this regard that the 
Executive of our State, its public officers, and other 
distinguished men from all parts of our country, 
try, have attended on this occasion. It is this consider. 
ation that has induced me to appear before you to-day, 
conscious of my inability to instruct this audience on the 
processes of farming, although I am somewhat engaged 
in its concerns, to make the remarks I have submitted to 
you. 
ee They may be unsound and valueless, but they are of- 
fered as a tribute to the importance, the dignity and value 
of the Farmer’s occupation.” 
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Points of a good Hog. 





I could caution the reader against being led away by 
a mere name, in his selection of a hog. A hog may be 
called a Berkshire or a Suffolk, or any other breed 
most in estimation, and yet may in reality possess none of 
this valuable blood. The only sure mode by which the 
buyer will be able to avoid impositions is, to make name 
always secondary to points. If you find a hog possessed 
of such points of form as are calculated to insure carly 
maturity, and facility of taking flesh, you need care 
little what it has seemed good to the seller to call him; 
and remember that no name can bestow value upon an 
animal deficient in the qualitiesto which I have alluded. 
The true Berkshire—that possesses a dash of the Chi- 
nese and Neapolitan varieties—comes, perhaps, nearer 
to the desired standard than any other. The chief 
points which characterize such a hog are the following: 
In the first place, sufficient depth of carcass, and such 
an clongation of body as will insure a sufficient lateral 
expansion. Let the loin and chest be broad. The 
breadth of the former denotes good room for the play 
of the lungs, and a consequent free and healthy circula- 


ptely estimated, and we shall not regard them merely | tion, essential to the thriving or fattening of any ani- 
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mal. The bone should be small and the joints fine— 
nothing is more indicative of high breeding than, this; 
and the legs should be no longer than, when fully fat, 
would just prevent the animal’s belly from trailing upon 
the ground. The leg is the least profitable portion of 
the hog, and we require no more of itthan is absolutely 
necessary for the rest. See that the feet be firm and 
sound; that the toes liz well together, and press straight- 
ly upon the ground; as also, that the claws are even, 
upright, and healthy. Many say that the form of the 
head is of little or no consequence, and that a good hog 
may have an ugly head; but I regard the head of all 
animals as one of the very principal points in which pure 
or inipure breeding will be the most obviously indicated. 
A highbred animal will invariably be found to arrive 
more speedily to maturity, to take flesh earlier, and 
with greater facility, and, altogether, to turn out more 
profitably, than one of questionable or impure stock ; 
and such being the case, I consider that the head of the 
hog is, by no means, a point to be overlooked by the 
purchaser. The description of head most likely to 
promise, or rather to be concomitant of, high breeding, 
is one not carrying heavy bone, not too flat on the fore- 
head or possessing a too elongated snout—the snout 
should be short, and the forehead rather convex, curving 
upward; and the ear should be, while pendulous, incli- 
ning somewhat forward, and, at the same time, light 
and thin. Nor should the buyer pass over even the car- 
riage of a pig. If this be dull, heavy, and dejected, re- 
ject him, on suspicion of ill-health, if not of some con- 
cealed disorder actually existing. or just about to break 
forth; and there cannot be a more unfavorable symptom 
than a hang-down, slouching head. Of course, a fat 
hog for slanghter, or a sow heavy with young, has not 
much sprightliness of deportment. 

Nor is color altogether to be lost sight of. In the case 
of hogs I would prefer those colors which are character- 
istic of our most esteemed breeds. If the hair be scant, 1 
would look for black, as denoting connection with the 
Neapolitan; but if too bare of hair, I would be disposed 
to apprehend too immediate alliance with that variety, 
and a consequent want of hardihood, that, however un- 
important, if pork be the object, renders such animals 
hazardous speculations as stores, from their extreme 
susceptibility to cold, and consequent liability to disease. 
If white, and not too small. I would like them as ex- 
hibiting connection withthe Chinese. If light or sandy, 
or red with black marks, I would recognize our favorite 
Berkshire; and so on, with reference to every possible 
variety of hue. These observations may appear trivial; 
but they are the most important I have yet made, and 
the pig buyer will find his account in attending tothem. 
—Rural Hand Book. 
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On the Joint Worm. 





In our volume of last year (p. 321) we published a 
letter from ALEx. Rives, Esq., of Virginia, giving an ac. 
count of the ravages of the ‘‘ Joint Worm,” on the wheat 
crops of that State, together with a letter from Dr. Asa 
Firca, of Salem, giving his views in relation to the char- 


acter of the insect. In the last Southern Planter, we 


find the following letter, on the same subject, from Dr. 
Harris, of Cambridge: 

The peculiar disease now affecting wheat in Virginia, 
seems to be of the same nature as that which attacked 
barley in Massachusetts above twenty-five years ago. 
This disease consists of hard, woody, gall-like tumors on 
the stem of the plant situated mostly in the sheathing 
bases of the lower leaves. or in the second or the third 
joint, more rarely in the substance of the stem itself. On 
being opened, these tumors are found to contain several 
little yellowish white maggots, called joint worms in Vir- 
ginia. each lodged in a separate cell rather larger than 
its own body. These tumors, by their pressure and 


hardness, obstruct the circulation, obliterate the hollow 
of the stem, and prevent its due development, thereby 
The greater 


greatly reducing the amount of the crop. 

















part of the maggots remain unchanged in the tnmors 
through the winter, and in the following months of May 
and June are transformed to tiny, blackish, four-winged 
flies, belonging to the genus Eurytoma. Prof. Cabell 
has ascertained that a very few undergo this change dur- 
ing the first summer. When first observed in Massachu- 
setts, these insects were supposed to be parasites, in ac- 
cordance with the known habits and history of others 
belonging to the same family; and it was thought that 
the real culprits would be found to be some species of 
Cecidomyia, or small flies resembling the Hessian fly and 
the wheat fly. Hitherto, however, no species of Cecido- 
myia has been obtained from the diseased barley straw in 
Massachusetts, or from the diseased wheat straw of Vir- 
ginia. On the contray, both, in repeated instances, have 
furnished large numbers of the same kind of Eurytoma. 
If, then, this insect be the sole cause of the disease, as 
Prof. Cabell and others are inclined to believe, it becomes 
important to consider whether the history of the insect 
will suggest any means for diminishing or arresting its 
ravages. 

As the disease is seated near the base of the straw, in 
or near the second or third joint, the greater part of the 
diseased portions will be left in the stubble when the 
grain is reaped. This fact has been noticed in barley 
fields in Masachusetts, and doubtless occurs also in the 
wheat fields of Virginia. Most of the insects remain un- 
changed in the stubble till the following year. If, then, 
we can destroy the maggots remaining in the stubble in 
the field, before they have completed their transforma- 
tions and made their escape, we shall, in great measure, 
restrain their further propagation and increase ; for it is 
in the winged state that insects propagate their kind. It 
has been found in Massachusetts, that plowing in the 
stubble has no effect npon the insects. which remain un- 
injured under the slight covering of earth, and easily 
make their way to the surface when they have completed 
their transformations. The only practicable way of de- 
stroying the insects, is to burn the stubble containing 
them. Some few may complete their transformations 
and take wing during the first summer, before the grain 
is reaped, and will thereby escape being burnt with the 
stubble; and these, if allowed to increase, will suffice to 
continue their race. The remedy suggested, to be stc- 
cessful, must be followed up in several successive years, 
and if generally adopted, and thoroughly and carefully 
employed, cannot fail to exterminate the Eurytoma. 

Highly manured and thoroughly tilled fields, by pro- 
moting a rapid and vigorous growth of the plant, may 
render it less liable to suffer from the attacks of the in- 
sect. Large fields, well seeded, will probably escape bet- 
ter than those that are smaller and thinner sown, in 
which the insects, when about to lay their eggs, can pen- 
etrate easily and to a greater extent. THapprvs Wit- 
tiAM Harris, M.D. Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 18, 1852. 
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Agriculture of Jefferson County. 


We have been favored with the Address of J. A. 
Suermayn. Esq., President of the Jefferson Co. (N. Y.) 
Ag. Society, at its late Fair, together with the report 
of the viewing committee, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts; 





Propucts or Jerrerson County.—A half century has 
now passed since the pioneers of our county first trod 
upon its fertile soil. and the sound of the white man’s 
axe first echoed through its then dark and wilderness 
forests. Comparatively, few of those early settlers are 
left among us; they were onr fathers and our forefathers, 
our mothers. our brothers and our sisters. They pre- 
pared this wide and fertile field, and we are left to reap 
and enjoy its harvest. Yes, gentlemen, through your 


hardships, toils, and privations, through your energy and 
perseverance, by the labor of your bands and from the 
sweat of your brows have those unbroken forests been 
changed ito fruitful fields and smiling meadows. The 
seven hundred and thirty-three thonsand acres which 
comprise the limits of our county, now contain some 
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seventy thousand inhabitants, and the valuation of its 
real and personal estate amounts to over twenty millions 
of dollars. Upon its green pastures now feed some eighty 
thousand head of cattle. 16,000 horses, 60,000 sheep, and 
the yearly production of her dairies amounts to some 
eight million lbs. in very nearly equal quantities of each, 
which at an average rate of sales, say 6c. for cheese and 
l6c. for butter, would amount to the sum of $880,000. 
From her golden harvests are annually gathered some 
280,000 bushels of wheat, 70,000 of rye, 570,000 of In- 
dian corn, 450,000 of oats, 250,000 of barley. 180,000 of 
peas and beans, and some 150,000 tous of hay. Thus, 
gentlemen, in the short space of fifty years has been 
changed a wilderness country, inhabited only by the un- 
civilized red man and wild beast of the forest, to one of 
the most productive in agriculture, and exceeding in the 
number of her farmers by some two thousand any other 
county in the entire State. Throngh her towns and 
flourishing villages are erected some four hundred dis- 
trict school houses and academies, where, the youth of 
our county are tanght the first rudiments of learning, 
also the more advanced -through the highcr branches of 
a common education. The fustering and promotion of 
those institutions, gentlemen, should be our glory and 
our pride; they are the nurseries of patriotism, and the 
very fortress of our liberties.—Mr. Sherman’s Address. 
CertivaTion OF THE CranBerry.—lIt is believed to 
be in keeping with the objects of this society, to encour- 
age new enterprizes, that open new fields of labor, and 
promise new sources of profit to the active industry of 
the County. In accordance with these views, your com. 
mittee would recommend to the favorable consideration 
of the society the cultivation of the low Cranberry. Our 
attention was directed to the subject by the examination 
of a small platt of this fruit, planted by Mr. David 
Grummond, of Adams. This experiment of Mr. Grum- 
mond, appears to be entirely successful, and seems to in- 
dicate that the Cranberry may be cultivated successfully 
in our climate, and we see no reason why this ray 
not be so, as the plant is indigenous to the county, and 
is found growing spontaneously on some of the low lauds 
bordering the lake. This fruit sells readily in the mar- 
kets of the Atlantic cities, and cannot fail to be a souree 
of profit to him who sueceeds in its cultivation. The 
swamps and marshes of the county which are now of but 
little or no value, are undoubtedly the best adapted to 
its culture, and by the means of this fruit may be the 
most profitable portion of our land, and as there are 
other experiments in the county in the process of de- 
velopement, your committee, with a view to their en- 
couragement, would suggest the propriety of offering a 
premium next year, for the most successful experiment 
in the cultivation of this fruit—Report of V. Com. 
Larce Pourrry Estanrisawent.—Under the head of 
new enterprizes, your committee wonld call the atten. 
tion of the society to the aviary of Mr. Orville Hunger- 
ford, located in the town Hounsficld. Mr. Hungerford 
has enclosed ten acres of land with a strong picket fence, 
and erected buildings and other fixtures on the premises 
for the accommodation of five thousand hens, at a cost 
of three thousand dollars. These buildings are divided 
into rooms for the accommodation of his birds, suited 
to their various wants, the whole to be raised by artifi- 
cial means to the temperature of summer heat during 
the winter. Your committee possess no data on which 
to base an opinion of the probable profits of the estab- 
lishment and can only hope that. as it is desir: ble to 
multiply the ways and means for the consumption of the 
coarser grains grown in the county without submitting 
them to the process of distillation, it will prove a source 
of profit to its enterprizing fonnder, and that it will not 
long remain the only establishment of the kind found 


in the county.—Jb. 
> 


Rapip Growrnu or a Cucumper.—lIlovey’s Magazine 
gives an experiment performed by J. McDonald, in Flo- 
rida, by planting cucumber seed in hills manured with 
poudrette. From one plant, siz dozen cucumbers were 
cut at one gathering. 





Sale of Imported Cattle—Great Prices. 





The sale of the Scioto Importing Company’s cattle, 
advertised in our last paper, took place at Chillicothe, 
according to appointment, on the 7th inst.; aud for the 
number, wealth and spirit of the bidders and the high 
prices obtained for the animals, we doubt whether this 
sale has ever been equalled in the United States. 

Animals sold, price, and names of purchasers. 

Nobleman—20 months, $2,510, J. Vanmeter, Pike co. 

Master Bellville—2 yrs , $2.210, Geo. Reuick, sr., Ross co. 

Lord Nelsou—2 years, $1.25, J. L. Myers, Fayette co. 

Alderman—3 years, $1,100, A. Waddle, Clark co. 

Gamboy—20 mouths, $1,400, M. Suilivant, Frank. co. 

Count Fathom—14 mouths, $2,175, N. Perrill, Clinton co. 

Young Whitungton—11 months, $450, A. Watts, Ross co. 

Rising Sun—s months, $1,300, G. W. Herrodth, Scioto eo. 

Isa: c—2 yeurs, S600, G. W. Gregg, Pickaway co. 

Moss Rose—(cows) 6 years, $1,200, A. Waddie, Clark co. 

Stuuawberry—4 yeurs, $1.000, G. W. Renick, Ross co. 

Raspberry —2 years, $1,100, G. W. Gregg, Pick. co. 

Suurise—3 yeurs, $1,230, J. 1. Vanmeter, Pike co. 

Mary—2 years, $1,650, Alex. Waddle, Clark co. 

Enchantress—2 years, S900, Alex. Renick, Ross co. 

Biuve Bonnett —2 years, $1,225, Felix W. Renick, Pick. co. 

The foregoing embrace all of the recent importation, 
except one young bull (Adam) not recovered from the 
effects of the voyage, aud which is to be sold within 3 
days. It is at the farm of M. L. Sullivant, near this 
city. The sixteen animals sold amount to $21,885—ave. 
raging $1,367 each; and as several were injured or oth. 
erwise defective, and a majority not half grown, it must 
be admitted that the prices obtained are without a par- 
allel. 

It is trne that a majority of the purchasers are share- 
holders of the company, and consequently interested in 
the sales, but we are assured that most of the animals 
could have been sold almost as high to persons not mem- 
bers of the company, and no stockholder was under any 
obligation to purchase in order to obtain his full share 
of the proceeds. 

A number of bidders were present from Kentucky, 
and also from distant parts of Ohio, but the prices went 
entirely above their ideas. All the purchasers are resi- 
dents of the territory embraced in the Scioto Valley. 
Each of the individuals named as purchasers is the rep- 
resentative of a company of neighbors elnbbed together 
for the purpose, except Mr. Sullivant, and perhaps one 
or two others —Ohio Cult. 
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Superphosphate of Lime, &c. 





Eps. Cuntivator—My object in writing at this time, 
is to obtain information through the columns of the Cul- 
tivator, if any of your subscribers have had experince in 
the practical use of the superphosphate of lime, as pre- 
pared by Professor Mapes or Deburg, as a top-dressing 
for meadows, and also as applied to corn. Any inform. 
ation, with regard to the use of this manure, and the 
probable or exact amount of increase in either or both 
the above named crops, will be most thankfully received 
by at least one of your subscribers. 

Also, where a good machine for sowing plaster can be 
obtained, and the price, (which, by the way, I wonder 
all manufacturers and others advertising implements, 
&e., for sale, do not give.) If advertisers would invari- 
ably give the prices of their wares, it would save a deal 
of trouble, and secure them many sales which they other- 
wise lose. Yours, &c., Enquirer. Richfield Springs, 
Oct., 1852. 
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Quantity oF CaTrLE Foon.—It is found by experi- 
ence thrt the food of healthy oxen, of whatever size, is 
nearly one.fifth of their own weight of turneps daily, or 
about one-fiftieth of their weight of hay, straw, or other 
dried food. So says Finlay Dan, of Scotland, and he 
received a gold medal for his paper on this subject. 
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Diseases of Plants. 





The Farmer’s Magazine for October, contains an article 
en this subject, from which we condense the following: 

All we really know is this: Plants are, the more we 
grow them, and the greater the produce of them, more 
and more liable to disease. The principle is one some- 
what difficult to understand, to those who have narrow 
views of the operations of nature; but to these who look 
at things more as they are, it isa part of a great plan— 
a link in the chain of causation, perfectly explicable. 
An analogy to diseases in plants may be found ina 
crowded city. It is always a conglomeration of disease 
and death. In prisons, hospitals and penitentiaries, a 
disease trifling in an isolated home, may become dange- 
rous and run into epidemics; to the crowding of luxu- 
riant plants and high cultivation renders them liable to 
disease. 

The potato is a most striking case in point. It is by 
cultivation carried away from its natural wildness, till 
it becomes almost another kind of plant. In Peru, its 
native country, it is found not more than three inches 
high, with large flowers, and tubers the size of a hazel 
nut. Now, by cultivation, the flowers become insignifi- 
cant; the stem increases in size, and the tubers enlarged 
toa weight of sometimes three or four pounds, and instead 
of a straggling plant here and there, thousands of acres 
are covered with the plant, to the exclusion of almost 
every other. Nature revolts at this overpeopling with 
rank potatoes. Some weakness of the plants; some at- 
mospheric cause dissolves the vital power, which holds 
the chemical particles together; and we have dissolu- 
tion and decay irremediable. 

Take the vine, carried by man from its native wild- 
ness, clustered together in fields, nay in forests, excited 
by manure, protected by glass, pruned by science, so as 
to increase the juicy fruit nearly six times; it shows re- 
yolt by this forcing, and a vast disease has destroyed the 
fruit, and threatens to be the death of the vines them- 
selves. It is the cholera of the crowded vinery, as much 
as the plague ever visited Hull, or Leeds, or London. 

A disease is now very prevalent in turneps. On the 
best turnep soils, with the highest of farming, and with 
plants absolutely the most promising, a flag in the leaves 
is discovered some sunny day, and by and bye the plants 
wither and die; they are first a mass of thickened and 
carbuncled roots, and then an accumulation of disgust- 
ing corruption, while weeds, triumphing over this death 
of the race which had displaced them, seem to run riot 
on the death of the turnep. 

What we wish to urge is, that all investigations be car- 
ried on in 2 large spirit, not looking merely at a particu- 
lar crop attacked with a peculiar disease, but inquire if 
all our cultivated crops are not more liable to some dis- 
ease than they were. Whether it is a cause or effect we 
know not, but we mean that this spirit should animate 
those who seek for information. 
se oe 








To transplant evergreens, one point attended to will 
result in suecess—neglected, in failure—this is, removing 
plenty of earth with the roots. 


Banking round young trees a foot high in autumn is 
an infallible remedy against mice. 








Mr. Vail’s Cattle Sale. 


The public sale of Mr. Vait’s fine herd of Durham 
cattle, took place at his farm near Troy, on the 13th of 
last month. Though the attendance was not large, the 
bidding was more spirited, and the pricesaveraged much 
higher than at any previous sale ever held in the State, 
as will be seen by the annexed list: 





1. Yarm Lass, 34 years, Messrs. Reber & Co., Ohio, ....... $670 
2. Yorkshire Countess, 2 years, do. GO. sevcceees 520 
3. Yorkshire Countess 2nd, calf, Capt. A. Root, Ohio,..... .. 315 
4. Hilpa 1st, 12 years, Messrs. Reber & Co., aside 320 
5. Hilpa 2nd, 4 years, Gen. Geo. Cadwallader, Phil.. bet. ae 
6. Hilpa 3rd, 2 years, do. O° Saeeewees 360 
7. Hilpa Sth, calf, Capt. A. Root, Ohio, ..........eeeeceeeees 260 
8. Lady Barrington Sth, 4 years, Gen. Geo, Cadwallader, Phil. 320 
9. Lady Barrington 7th, 1 year, fl. & R. M. Watts, M. P., 
CS « cccay <0 s00s suleces souk es eeGe ue Neese0499 eh> 240 
10. Butter Cup 2nd. 5 5 yeurs, Mr. O’Harra, Madison co., N.¥., 200 
11. Betty, 7 years, Gen. Cadwallader, Phil.,............ sooese 350 
12. Betty Qud, 4 years, Mr. D. A. Baker, Ohio,.........00000 110 
13. Betty 3d, 3 years. calf, Gen. Geo. Cadwailader, ae 75 
14. Bellflower, 13 years, T. 8S. Halton, Vt, .......eeeeeeees 7 
15. Laura 2nd, 34 years, Mr. H Parsons, Cauadas.. 2.22 125 


16. Laura 3d, ealt, Richard H. Dulany, Esq., (from the South, ,) 100 
17. Cherry, 7 years, Wm. K. Gaston, vsq., New-Jersey, ..... 100 
18. Esterviile 3d. 6 years, L. Spencer, Esq., Westchester, N.Y. 610 


19. Esterville 4th, 2 years, Messrs. Reber & Co., "amd "es0eee 405 
20. Willey 7th, 5 years, QO. Slate, Jum. Esq., N. sev.cee 260 
21. Willey 8th, 2 years, Gen. Geo. Sotwelnden, | Phil., one «ED 
22. Lady Ann, 2 years, H. Parsons, Esq., Canada,,........... 130 
23. Weldham, 6th, 2 years, Hon. Adam Ferguson, Canada, ... 275 
24. Eunice 4th, 4 years, Mr. D. A. Baker, Ohiio,.............. 125 
25. Eunice Sth, 4 year, Harvey Ingersoll, Esq., Phil., ~~. 2 
26. Aurora 2d, 9 years, do aE eet 90 
27. Aurora 3d, 4 years, Giles Boult,.........008.. cone 
28 Aurora 5th, ealf, Riehard H. Dulany, Esq., (South,) . ess 80 
29, Cherry 3d, 6 years, Giles Boult, Ohio... ......eeeeeeseceees 75 
30. Cherry 4th, 1 year, Capt. A. Root, Ohio,..... 75 
31, Cherry, 5th, calf, L. Spencer, Esq., W esichester, N. Y.,.. 110 


32. Snowball. 3 years. Not sold. 
33. Blossom, passed, not sold. 


34, Blossom 2d, calf, Gen. Geo. Cadwallader. Phil............ 65 
35. Lilack 3d, 4 years. ee Se, Se ee £0 
36. Ella, 4 years, Mr. Giles Boult, Ohio,........ ccecececeees 120 
7. Bellflower 3d, calf, Linus Birdseye, GE de ccascuncwucese 55 
32. Salley. not sold. 

39. Earl Derby, 1 year, Messrs. Reber & Co.. Ohio.. oe 
40. Kirkleavington 2d, 1 year, O. Slate. Jun. Esq., N. Y,, 380 
‘t.. Kirkleavington 3d. calf, Mr. Calkins, Madison co., N. Y., 220 
42. American Comet Md, 1 year, Capt. A. Root, Ohio,........ 130 
43. American Comet 3d, calf, P. Lathrop, Esq., Mass.,........ 125 
44, Prince of Wales, 1 year, Harry Ingersoll, Esq., Phil., er 95 


15. Prince of Wales 2ud, 1 year, Mr. Bullock, Albany c0,,. --. 5 
46, Mount Hope, 1 year, Linus Birdseye, Esq,, Conn.,........ 90 
47, Sir Arthur, Not sold. 

4s, Earl Piercey. Not sold. 


49. Prince Albert, 3 years, Mr. W. Peck, N. Y., ....ccc.0000 155 
50. Dairyman, calf, H. Parsons, a ee . 150 
Di ON. PE cleviedads sacccsanteacesssewse.e 

52. Trafalgar, calf, H. Morris Esq., Westchester, N. 'y area 110 
53. Blanch Rose, 3 years, H. Morris. Esq.. do..... jieeeauweme 7 
54. Skylark, 6 years, W. R. sete BatG., IN. SOMO sy .0505:0000 75 
55. Lauderdale. Not sold.. Ee oe ree 

56. Venus, 1 year, I.. Birdseye, Esq.. Conne-ctic istnudleeds. 75 
Bi... BOOT FC, UO COE, co vcinec cate seccceipasess ne ee 

58. Butter Cup 3d, calf, Mr. O’ Hara, Medison Co............. 50 
59. Lilack 4th, calf, Gen. Geo. Cadwallader, Philadelphia,..... 50 
60. Enchanter, ealf. Peter Keese, Esq . Essex, N. Y.......... 100 
61. Sir Walter, calf, Harry Ingersoll, Esq., Philadelphia,...... 20 


It will be seen by the above, that 32 cows and heifers, 
averaged $201.624 each, ......cccccccccsecese $6,490 
Eight heifer calves averaged $129.3874, ......... 1.086 


One ti.cee year Old Dall, ....ccccce. cocccccccee 155 
Six yearling bulls averaged $219.163,.......... 1,815 
Six bull calves averaged $120.83,.......ecee00. 725 


Average of the 53 sold. $182.64 each,.......... $9,660 


Oe ee 








Biack Knot on Pium Trees.—C. M. Hovey informs 
us in his Magazine, that the praci:*e of Joseph Stickney, 
of Watertown, Mass., is to cut off the black knots on his 
plum trees as fast as they grow, and bp constant perse- 
verance, the evil has nearly or quite disappeared. We 
are glad at all times to furnish additional proof of the 
success of this mode of treatment, which we have long 
practiced with success. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


—— ee 

Sowine Crover with Corn.—‘‘ What is your opinion 
of the practice which some have recommended, of sow- 
ing clover with corn—if to be depended on, it would 
sometimes be very convenient to seed in this way.” R. G. 

To be successful, the clover seed must be sown as ear- 
ly as practicable—and so as to be buried by the last eul- 
tivating. If the corn is early planted, the soil not sub- 
ject to become very dry by severe drouth, and the last 
dressing be given rather early, there will be a probability 
of success. But if not sown till about the time that mid- 
summer drouth commences, the seed will be only wasted. 





Piums on Licutr Soirs.—‘* Will you please give me 
a list of such plums as have been found to succeed best 
on a light sandy or gravelly soil?” P. W. W. 

The following are perhaps the best. Imperial Gage, 
Lombard, Smith’s Orleans, Cruger’s Scarlet, Lawrence 
Gage, German Prune. 


TueE Pear, sent us for a name by “ R. H.,” Auries- 
ville, was the Gansel’s Bergamot. 


Earty Potatoes.—L. B. The best early potatoe 
for general culture grown in this vicinity, is the ‘* Moun. 
tain Junes.” It is both good and productive. They 
can now be had for 50 cents per bushel. 


Hors anp Bartey.—A. G., Warren, Ohio. We are 
not sufficiently acquainted, either with the state of these 
crops, or the present and prospective prices, to answer 
your questions. The reason that we have had so little in 
the Cultivator in relation to hop culture, issimply because 
we have not been able thus far to induce those engaged 
in it, to communicate their experience to the public. 
We shall be greatly obliged to any one of our readers, 
who will give us, from his own experience, an article on 
the culture of the Hop. 

Pian or A Hovuse.—We advise ‘‘ Levi Snooks,Jr. ,” 
to apply to an architect for the plan of such a house as he 
wishes to build. Itis notin our province to furnish plans 
for individual and particular sitnations. All we can do, 
is to furnish plans and suggestions for general use, leay- 
ing it to professional architects to arrange the variations 
and details necessary for particular locations and purpo- 
ses. 





——_ oo ——__—__— 


Dorkings—Query. 





Messrs. Epitors—Will you please inform your rea- 
ders whether the presence of a top-knot is evidence of 
impurity of blood in Dorking fowls? I have a beauti- 
ful yard of chickens of that variety, bred with great care, 
from stock of supposed purity of blood; and I notice 
that many of them show a small tuft of feathers on the 
head. I am unwilling to furnish any of them to my 
friends as pure blood, if they are not so. A Svusscri- 


BER. 
We prefer to refer the above question to some one 
more familiar than ourselves, with the characteristics of 
a pure bred Dorking, and hope some of our correspond- 
dents" will enlighten ‘‘ A Subscriber” on the subject. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
cxvicctneljpenntiedes 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE Wisconsin STATE AG. Society For 1551. 

We are indebted to the politeness of the Secretary of 
the Society, A. C. Inanam, Esq., for a copy of the 
first volume, which appears in a neat and substantial 
form. The matter throughout is of permanent value, 
and affords ample proof that Wisconsin is resolutely and 
successfully at work in elevating the standard of her ag- 
riculture. The reports of the several county societies 
contain very much interesting information with re- 
gard to the nature of soils in different parts of the 
State, the crops most successfully grown, and the de- 
gree of culture attained inthe various sections. There are 
excellent communications on subjects connected with 
farm management, from gentlemen in other States. 
The volume shows the hand of a diligent and careful 
editor, and reflects credit on the Society and the State. 


PaRIsiAN SiGHTs aND Frenen Principites. Harper & Brothers, 

New-York. 

This book admits one into French houses, and shows up 
their social and private life, as scenthrough ‘‘ American 
spectacles.” 

There are some interesting pictures of society, to say 
nothing of strangely grotesque vagaries, which could occur 
nowhere else thanin Paris. French principles are charac- 
terised by general inftdelity, or only a negative belief. This 
is why France is so unstable—she derides a great many 
opinions that she considers false, but recognises very few 
as true. The volume is a desirable one, and only censur- 
able on the ground that ‘familiarity breeds contempt.” 


Harper’s MAGAZINE ror OcroBeER, presents its usual 
array of good reading and fine illustrations. The series 
of articles on the Holy land, by Jacosp Arporr, are deep- 
ly interesting and instructive. There are no better spe- 
cimens of metaphysical and moral essays extant than 
those which appear in the Editors’ Table. Its monthly 
edition is 100,000 copies. 





Litrecy’s Livixnc AGE. E. Littell & Co., Boston, Mass. 

This weekly publication maintains its interest and de- 
serves the support it receives. The prevailing topics of 
literary interest are in it, the rarest gems of poctry, and 
the more exciting subjects of political contest. It isa true 
exponent of the literature, the sound senee, and sober 
thought of the day, and as such should be on the table 
of every well informed man. 





Grauams’ Macazine. George R. Graham, Philadelphia. 

The Nov. No. of this companion of the library and par- 
lor is on our table, in advance of its date. We notice a 
finely illustrated and well written article on Rivers, by 
Twos. Mityer, who has of late contributed several valu- 
able papers to this publication. The original matter is 
uniformly of more than ordinary merit, and its selections 
are well chosen. 





Eco PuysioLtocy.—In answer to the inquiry, whether 
cocks are necessary in the egg business for market only, 
the Granite Farmer states the following circumstance: 
Three canaries, with males, laid about 20 eggs each during 
summer, they not being allowed to hatch them. A fe- 
male bird in the vicinity, ‘a genuine lone bird that has 
mourned her mate which she never had,” laid about the 
same number of eggs during the same time. 
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Diseases of Plants. 





The Farmer’s Magazine for October, contains an article 
en this subject, from which we condense the following: 

All we really know is this; Plants are, the more we 
grow them, and the greater the produce of them, more 
and more liable to disease. The principle is one some- 
what difficult to understand, to those who have narrow 
views of the operations of nature; but to these who look 
at things more as they are, it isa part of a great plan— 
a link in the chain of causation, perfectly explicable. 
An analogy to diseases in plants may be found in a 
crowded city. It is always a conglomeration of disease 
and death. In prisons, hospitals and penitentiaries, a 
disease trifling in an isolated home, may become dange- 
rous and run into epidemics; to the crowding of luxu- 
riant plants and high cultivation renders them liable to 
disease. 

The potato is a most striking case in point. It is by 
cultivation carried away from its natural wildness, till 
it becomes almost another kind of plant. In Peru, its 
native country, it is found not more than three inches 
high, with large flowers, and tubers the size of a hazel 
nut. Now, by cultivation, the flowers become insignifi- 
cant; the stem increases in size, and the tubers enlarged 
toa weight of sometimes three or four pounds, and instead 
of a straggling plant here and there. thousands of acres 
are covered with the plant, to the exclusion of almost 
every other. Nature revolts at this overpeopling with 
rank potatoes. Some weakness of the plants; some at- 
mospheric cause dissolves the vital power, which holds 
the chemical particles together; and we have dissolu- 
tion and decay irremediable. 

Take the vine, carried by man from its native wild- 
ness, clustered together in fields, nay in forests, excited 
by manure, protected by glass, pruned by science, so as 
to increase the juicy fruit nearly six times; it shows re- 
volt by this forcing, and a vast disease has destroyed the 
fruit, and threatens to be the death of the vines them- 
selves. It is the cholera of the crowded vinery, as much 
as the plague ever visited Hull, or Leeds, or London. 

A disease is now very prevalent in turneps. On the 
best turnep soils, with the highest of farming, and with 
plants absolutely the most promising, a flag in the leaves 
is discovered some sunny day, and by and bye the plants 
wither and die; they are first a mass of thickened and 
earbuncled roots, and then an accumulation of disgust- 
ing corruption, while weeds, triumphing over this death 
of the race which had displaced them, seem to run riot 
on the death of the turnep. 

What we wish to urge is, that all investigations be car- 
ried on in a large spirit, not looking merely at a particu- 
lar crop attacked with a peculiar disease, but inquire if 
all our cultivated crops are not more liable to some dis- 
case than they were. Whether it is a cause or effect we 
know not, but we mean that this spirit should animate 
those who seek for information. 
+00 








To transplant evergreens, one point attended to will 
result in suecess—neglected, in failure—this is, removing 
plenty of earth with the roots. 

Banking round young trees a foot high in autumn is 
an infallible remedy against mice. 





Mr. Vail’s Cattle Sale. 


The public sale of Mr. Vait’s fine herd of Durham 
cattle, took place at his farm near Troy, on the 15th of 
last month. Though the attendance was not large, the 
bidding was more spirited, and the pricesaveraged much 
higher than at any previous sale ever held in the State, 
as will be seen by the annexed list: 





1. Yarm Lass, 34 years, Messrs. Reber & Co., Ohio, ....... $670 
2. Yorkshire Countess, 24 years, do. ere coos SEO 
3. Yorkshire Countess 2nd, calf, Capt. A. Root, Ohio,..... .. 315 
4. Hilpa Ist, 12 years, Messrs. Reber & Co., ea 320 
5. Hilpa 2nd, 4 years, Gen. Geo. Cadwallader, SERB IEE 260 
6. Hilpa 3rd, 2 years, do. °° dhbecbess 360 
7. Hilpa 5th, calf, Capt. A. Root, Ohio, ..........eeee se eees 260 
8. Lady Burrington Sth, 4 years, Gen. Geo. Cadwallader, Phil. 320 
9. Lady Barrington 71h, i year, fl. & R. M. Wats, M. P., 
rer ves prEere Pere rre rere 240 
10. Butter Cup 2nd. 5 5 years, Mr. O’Harra, Madison co., N.¥., 200 
11. Betiy, 7 years, Gen. Cadwallader, Phil.,........0.0seeeees 150 
12. Betty Qud, 4 years, Mr. D. A. Baker, Ohio,..............- 110 
13. Betty 3d, 3 years, calf, Gen. Geo. Cadwallader, Phil... - 
14. Bellflower, 13 years. T. S. Halton, Vt, ........02eeeeee 75 
15. Laura 2nd, 3} years, Mr. H. Parsons, Canada,....... 125 


16. Laura 3d, calt, Richard H. Dalany. Esq., (from the South ) 100 
17. Cherry, 7 years, Wm. K. Gaston, isq., New-Jersey, ..... 100 
18. Esterville 3d. 6 years, L. Spencer, Esq., Westchester, N.Y. 610 


19. Esterville 4th, 2 years, Messrs. Reber & Co., Ohio, ....... 405 
20. Willey 7th, 5 years, O. Slate, Jum. Esq., N. Y.. e.ce- 260 
21. Willey 8th, 2 years, Gen. Geo. Cadwallader, Phil., oo ae 
22. Lady Aun, 2 years, H. Parsons, Esq., Canada,,........... 130 
23. Weldham, 6th, 2 years, Hon. Adam Ferguson, Canada, ... 27 
24. Eunice 4th, 4 years, Mr. D. A. Baker, Ohio, ... oecseecess 125 
25. Eunice Sth, 4 year, Harvey Ingersoll, Esq., Phil.,...... Te 
26. Aurora 2d, ‘9 years, do tb uemeasral 90 
27, Aurora 3d, I I vn nuc setdis vheues ee cess. 
28 Aurora 5th, ealf, Riehard H. Dulany, "Esq., (South,) ReSaee 80 
29. Cherry 3d, 6 years, Giles Boult, Ohio... .......eceeeseeeees 75 
30. Cherry 4th, 1-year, Capt. A. Root, Ohio,. es — 


31, Cherry, 5th, calf, L. Spencer, Esq., W estchester, N. 7. 110 
32. Snowball. 3 years. Not sold. 
33. Blossom, passed, not sold. 


34. Blossom 2d, calf, Gen. Geo. Cadwallader. Phil............ 65 
35. Lilack 3d, 4 years, Or Slate, Jun. Esa... N. Y..,...:0000s000 £0 
36. Ella, 4 years, Mr. Giles Boult, Ohio,........ cceceeeceeee 120 
7. Bellflower 3d, calf, Linus Birdseye, SR b0K es disdieseves 55 


32. Salley. not sold. 

39. Earl Derby, 1 year, Messrs. Reber & Co.. Ohio,.......... 570 
40. Kirkleavington 2d, 1 year, O. Slate. Jun. Esq., N. Y.,..... 380 
11. Kirkleavington 3d. calf, Mr. Calkins, Madison co., N. Y.,. 220 


42. Ameriean Comet 2nd, 1 year, Capt. A. Root, Ohie,........ 130 
43. American Comet 3d, calf, P. Lathrop, Esq., Mass.,. ws 
44. Prince of Wales, 1 year, Harry Ingersoll, Esq., Phil., eee 95 


15. Prince of Wales 2ud, 1 year, Mr. Bullock, Albany c0,, —— 
46, Mount Hepe, 1 year, Linus Birdseye, Esq,, Conn., awsees oe 
47. Sir Arthur, Not sold. 

48, Earl Piercey. Not sold. 


49. Prince Albert, 3 years, Mr. W. Peck, N. Y., ....c00.s000. 155 
50. Dairyman, calf, H. Parsons, Me, CM, o.oo scsinse ses . 150 
OS ea 

52. Trafalgar, calf, H. Morris Esq., Westchester, N. "Y. : 110 
53. Blanch Rose, 3 years, H. Morris. Esq.. do........... soon, | WD 
54. Skylark, 6 years, W. R. Gaston, Esq., N. Jersey,......... 75 
WE RN, | PORN. adds Seiige sa S00 vuwwsovecetcss 

56. Venus, 1 year, I.. Birdseye, Esq., Conmcticul,.-..-+-..... 75 
57. May Flower. Noteold.......... peaiees tas 

58. Butter Cup 3d, calf, Mr. O’ Hara, Mrdison Co............. 50 
59. Lilack dth, ealf, Gen. Geo. Cadwallader, Philadelphia,..... 50 
60. Enchanter, calf. Peter Keese, Esq . Essex, N. Y.......... 100 
61. Sir Walter, calf, Harry Ingersoll, Esq., Philadelphia,...... 20 


It will be seen by the above, that 32 cows and heifers, 
averaged $201.622 each, .......ccscccscserses $6,430 
Eight heifer ealves averaged $129.374,......... 1,085 


One Gree year ald Dall, ....ccccce. ccccccccess 155 
Six yearling bulls averaged $219.163,.......... 1,815 
Six bull calves averaged $120.83,.......2eee0-- 725 


Average of the 53 sold, $182.64 each,.......... $9,660 
2O+ 

Biackx Knot on Pitum Trees.—C. M. Hovey informs 
us in his Magazine, that the praci:-e of Joseph Stickney, 
of Watertown, Mass., is to cut off the black knots on his 
plum trees as fast as they grow, and bp constant perse- 
verance, the evil has nearly or quite disappeared. We 
are glad at all times to furnish additional proof of the 
success of this mode of treatment, which we have long 
practiced with success. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


——— 

Sowine CiLover with Corn.—‘‘ What is your opinion 
of the practice which some have recommended, of sow- 
ing clover with corn—if to be depended on, it would 
sometimes be very convenient to seed in this way.” R.G. 

To be successful, the clover seed must be sown as ear- 
ly as practicable—and so as to be buried by the last eul- 
tivating. If the corn is early planted, the soil not sub- 
ject to become very dry by severe drouth, and the last 
dressing be given rather early, there will be a probability 
of success. But if not sown till about the time that mid- 
summer drouth commences, the seed will be only wasted. 





Piums on Licut Sorrs.—‘* Will you please give me 
a list of such plums as have been found to succeed best 
on a light sandy or gravelly soil?” P. W. W. 

The following are perhaps the best. Imperial Gage, 
Lombard, Smith’s Orleans, Cruger’s Scarlet, Lawrence 
Gage, German Prune. 





Tue Pear, sent us for a name by “‘R. H.,” Auries- 
ville, was the Gansel’s Bergamot. 





Earty Potatoses.—L. B. The best early potatoe 
for general culture grown in this vicinity, is the ‘‘ Moun- 
tain Junes.” It is both good and productive. They 
can now be had for 50 cents per bushel. 


Hops anp Bartey.—A. G., Warren, Ohio. We are 
not sufficiently acquainted, either with the state of these 
crops, or the present and prospective prices, to answer 
your questions. The reasonthat we have had so little in 
the Cultivator in relation to hop culture, is simply because 
we have not been able thus far to induce those engaged 
in it, to communicate their experience to the public. 
We shall be greatly obliged to any one of our readers, 
who will give us, from his own experience, an article on 
the culture of the Hop. 


7) 


Pian or A Hovse.—We advise ‘‘ Levi Snooks,Jr.. ,’ 
to apply to an architect for the plan of such a honse as he 
wishes to build. Itis notin our province to furnish plans 
for individual and particular situations. All we can do, 
is to furnish plans and suggestions for general use, leay- 
ing it to professional architects to arrange the variations 
and details necessary for particular locations and purpo- 
ses. 





*+ee-- 0D 
Dorkings—Query. 


Messrs. Epitors—Will you please inform your rea- 
ders whether the presence of a top-knot is evidence of 
impurity of blood in Dorking fowls? I have a beauti- 
ful yard of chickens of that variety, bred with great care, 
from stock of supposed purity of blood; and I notice 
that many of them show a small tuft of feathers on the 
head. I am unwilling to furnish any of them to my 
friends as pure blood, if they are not so. A Susscri- 





BER. 
We prefer to refer the above question to some one 
more familiar than ourselves, with the characteristics of 
a pure bred Dorking, and hope some of our correspond- 
dents*will enlighten ‘‘ A Subscriber” on the subject. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A OS Se ah 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE Wisconsin StaTE AG. Society For 1551. 

We are indebted to the politeness of the Secretary of 
the Society, A. C. Incnam, Esq., for a copy of the 
first volume, which appears in a neat and substantial 
form. The matter throughout is of permanent value, 
and affords ample proof that Wisconsin is resolutely and 
successfully at work in elevating the standard of her ag- 
riculture. The reports of the several county societies 
contain very much interesting information with re- 
gard to the nature of soils in different parts of the 
State, the crops most successfully grown, and the de- 
gree of culture attained inthe varioussetions. There are 
excellent communications on subjects connected with 
farm management, from gentlemen in other States. 
The volume shows the hand of a diligent and careful 
editor, and reflects credit on the Society and the State. 


PaRIsiAN SiGHTs aND Frenen Principites. Harper & Brothers, 

New-York. 

This book admits one into French houses, and shows up 
their social and private life, as scenthrough ‘‘ American 
spectacles.” 

There are some interesting pictures of society, to say 
nothing of strangely grotesque vagaries, which could occur 
nowhere else thanin Paris. French principles are charac- 
terised by general inftdelity, or only a negative belief. This 
is why France is so unstable—she derides a great many 
opinions that she considers false, but recognises very few 
as true. The volume is a desirable one, and only censur- 
able on the ground that ‘‘ familiarity breeds contempt.” 





Harper’s MaGaAzine ror OcroBeER, presents its usual 
array of good reading and fine illustrations. The series 
of articles on the Holy land, by Jacosp Arporr, are deep- 
ly interesting and instructive. There are no better spe- 
cimens of metaphysical and moral essays extant than 
those which appearin the Editors’ Table. Its monthly 
edition is 100,000 copies. 





Littevi’s Livinc Ace. E. Littell & Co., Boston, Mass. 

This weekly publication maintains its interest and de- 
serves the support it receives. The prevailing topics of 
literary interest are in it, the rarest gems of poetry, and 
the more exciting subjects of political contest. It isa true 
exponent of the literature, the sound senee, and sober 
thought of the day, and as such should be on the table 
of every well informed man. 





Grauams’ Macazine. George R. Graham, Philadelphia. 

The Nov. No. of this companion of the library and par- 
lor is on our table, in advance of its date. We notice a 
finely illustrated and well written article on Rivers, by 
Tos. Minyer, who has of late contributed several valu- 
able papers to this publication. The original matter is 
uniformly of more than ordinary merit, and its selections 
are well chosen. 





Eca PuysioLtocy.—In answer to the inquiry, whether 
cocks are necessary in the egg business for market only, 
the Granite Farmer states the following circumstance; 
Three canaries, with males, laid about 20 eggs each during 
summer, they not being allowed to hatch them. A fe- 
male bird in the vicinity, ‘‘a genuine lone bird that has 
mourned her mate which she never had,” laid about the 
same number of eggs during the same time. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Our Arrangements for 1853. 


It will be seen, by the prospectus on the last page of 
this number, that we propose hereafter, in connection 
with *‘ Tue Cuttivator,” to issue a weekly journal, to 
be called ‘‘ Toe Country GENTLEMAN—A Journal for 
the Farm, the Garden, and the Fireside.” Believing 
that such a journal as we intend this shall be, would 
prove a valuable auxiliary in the cause of agricultural 
improvement, and the promotion of rural art generally, 
we have for some years had the project in contemplation, 
but the time has not before arrived, when we could sce 
our way clearly to carry it into successful operation. 
Our preparations are now made, and with confidence we 
invite the attention of the publicto our plan, as explained 
in the Prospectus. We hope to make Tur Country 
GENTLEMAN, such a journal as will meet the wants and 
approval of our rural pepulation generally. A sample 
number is now in press, and will be sent to all who de- 











sire it. 
The Cultivator for 1853. 


The Price Reduced to Fifty Cents a Year. 


As the Cultivator will hereafter be issued in con- 
nection with our proposed weekly paper, we are 
enabled to reduce the price {0 FIFTY CENTS @ year 
to single subscribers, and to THIRTY-SEVEN AND A 
HALF CENTS to clubs—while at the same time, we shall 
have it in our power to give increased interest and value 
to its pages; from the fact, that its contents will be 
made up, mainly, of the choicest articles which ap- 
pear in the several Nos. of the weekly paper during the 
month. There will be no change in its character. Its 
object—‘‘To Improve THE Sort AND THE Minp”—will be 








the same as heretofore. 

The only variation will be in the price. This change 
will procure for it, we have reason to believe, a greatly 
extended circulation, and consequent increase of use- 
fulness. 

Friryps!—Our plans for next year, are before you. 
Will you examine them, and if they meet your appro- 
bation, as we trust they will, give us your hearty and 
energetic co-operation in carrying them into successful 
execution? 

to~ Instead of an Almanac for subscribers, and a list 
of premiums for agents, we have reduced the price 
of Tue CuLtivator, a measure which we doubt not will 
meet the approbation of our friends, as well as greatly 
promote the circulation of our monthly journal. 

a 

Cot. Honcr.—In a notice in our Sept. No., of the 
sale of the Buffalo Nursery, we stated that Col. Hodge 
had “retired to his fine farm at Peach Haven ;” but Col. 
fl. informs us that this is a mistake. He says—‘‘I 
would have my friends understand that my residence re- 
mains unchanged, and where I have spent some forty 
years, (at Buffalo) and where I hope to spend the re- 
mainder of my days. At Peach Haven, I am planting 
out large orchards of the peach, pear, apple, &c., and 
in time I hope to make it a pleasant resort for myself 
and horticultural friends.” 








‘J. R. P.”—If your remarks ‘‘ on the improvement 
of our markets for agricultural products,” are to touch 
upon political questions, they will not answer for our 
pages. We desire to avoid all discussions of questions 
which are mingled with the partizan conflicts of the day. 
If free from this objection, we shall be glad to give them 
a place. 

[> We learn that J. C. Tirrany, Esq., of Coxsackic, 
has sold his Ayrshire bull, ‘‘ Dandy,” to which was 
awarded the first prize in its class at the State Fair at 
Albany in 1850, to Cuarves Catvert, Esq., of Mary- 
land, 

THE Wortp’s Farr—Once More.—A circular, which 
has been extensively copied in the newspapers, gives 
notice that an Exhibition of Industry of all Nations will 
be opened in the city of New York, on the 2d of May, 
1853. A large palace is now in process of erection on 
Reservoir Square, for the purpose of the display. The 
association has established an agency in London, and in- 
vites correspondence from those interested. All com- 
munications, or inquiries addressed to ‘‘ The Secretary 
of the Association for the Exhibition of the Industry of 
all Nations,” at New-York, will receive attention. The 
prospects of this adventure, which were for a time rather 
gloomy, begin to brighten a little. 








University or ALBANY.—The lectures before the law 
department of this Institution. are announced to com- 
mence on the third Tuesday of Dec. next. The Hon. 
Amasa J. Parker. Hon. Ira Harris and Prof. Asos 
Dean have this department in charge. and their success 
with the class of last winter, affords the highest promise 
for the future. We regret to say that no arrangements 
have been made for a course of lectures on Natural Sci- 
ence and Agricultural Chemistry, and that this most im- 
portant department is apparently defunct. The loss of 
Prof, Norton, and the failure to obtain an appropriation 
from the Legislature at its last session, have placed a 
sad check on this enterprise. Still we are not without 
hope that from the ashes of this, a more enduring insti- 
tution will sooner or later spring. 


A Laptes’ Rrpinc Matcu.—A truly novel feature 
was introduced at the late fair of the Muskingum Co. 
(O.) Ag. Society. Three prizes of silver ware, valued at 
$50, $25, and $15, were offered to the ladies for the best 
exhibition of horsemanship. Nine ladies appeared on the 
arena, and of course all rode well, but the three most 
adroit, skillful and graceful equestrians received the 
prizes. The judges were necessarily gentlemen, for one 
lady would hardly award a premium for grace to another. 
Ohio must take the lead this year. We suppose some of 
these ladies who ride on horseback and breathe the fresh 
air, will write a book equal to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, some 
day. 

CovERING WHEAT WITH StRaAw.—The Prairie Farmer 
details an experiment with covering wheat with straw, 
to prevent winter killing. The straw is spread about the 
thickness of flax when subject to rotting. This is stated 
to preserve the moisture of the soil, and protect the crop 
from the dry freezing weather towards the close of win- 
ter, so destructive to wheat. The straw quickly settles 
close to the ground, and the wheat springs up through 
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it. A ridge of land on which the wheat had been uni- 
formly killed, was treated in this way, and excellent crops 
of wheat the invariable result. 





Reaping Macuines.—The English agricutural jour- 
nals abound in conflicting accounts respecting the merits 
of the American machines. The Gardener’s and Far- 
mer’s Journal, speaking of the most important trials, 
says—‘ The first was at Tiptree, uuder the auspices of 
the jury of the Great Exhibition. There McCormick’s 
machine carried the medal. A second trial followed at 
Middlesboro’, and the jury unanimously reversed the de- 
cision and awarded it to Hussey. The Yorkshire Ag. 
Society tried it at Sheffield, before highly compentent 
judges, and again reversed it, giving the prize to Me- 
Cormick. The Driffield Farmer’s Club had another trial. 
in a district, of all others, favorable to the reaping ma- 
chine, and again confirmed the decision in favor of Mc- 
Cormick. The Highland Society threw out both, and 
decided in favor of one of Bell’s; while the Cleveland 
Ag. Soc., after a very patient trial, gave again their ver- 


. dict at Guisboro’ in favor of Hussey’s machine. Who 


can yet say which of them is the best?” 





A New Lamp.—The New England Farmer for Oct., 
contains an article from Dr. Srepnor, a German Pro- 
fessor, announcing the invention of a lamp, for which a 
patent has just been issued. The inventor claims the 
following advantages. It has no machinery about it, 
any wick can be used,—it consumes exactly as much oil 
in a given timeas a glasslamp,—it produces two and two- 
thirds as much light asthe glass lamp. The light burns 
equally well till the oil is consumed—it burns the poorest 
oil as well as the best—it can be be made in any form, 
used with any shades and any number of burners—and 
it is very good looking. Should this lamp prove upon 
experiment to be all that is claimed for it, it will come 
into extensive use. 





Tue Carson Encine.—The Plough, Loom and Anvil 
for Oct., gives an account of the invention of new mo- 
tive power by Prof. Satmon, who has after long experi- 
ment and discouraging hindrances perfected, as he 
thinks, the carbon engine. The power is obtained by 
the generation and expansion, by heat of carbonic acid 
gas. Common whiting, sulphuric acid, and watcr are 
used in generating this gas, and the boiler in which these 
components are held is similar in shape and size toa 
common bomb shell. A small furnace not larger than 
a hat, with a handful of ignited charcoal, furnishes the 
heat requisite for driving an engine of twenty-five horse 
power. This engine with a heat of 80° gives greater 
power than the steam engine with 452°, a heat which no 
engine can bear. The expense of driving a boat from 
Cincinnati to New-Orleans with steam is stated to be 
over $1,000; with a carbon engine, it would be only $5. 
Farther demonstrations soon. 





Wasuine Cirotnes WnotesaLe.—The Ohio Cultivator 
informs us that at the great wash-houses in London, 
(connected with the public baths) there are at one estab- 
lishment 84 apartments, each furnished with tubs, fitted 
with cocks for hot, cold, and waste water, baskets, and 
a steam-boiling apparatus. Mangles are at hand, anda 





drying machine supplied with hot air. A smart woman 
will do the washing, drying, and ironing for her family 
[of how many persons?] in two hours, at a cost of two 
pence. To stimulate her, she pays double after the se- 
cond hour. Over 1,000 poor women wash here weekly. 
The receipts exceed the expenditures. 





SIrK anD Beet Svear.—According to the U. S. 
census, the quantity of silk produced in this country in 
1850, was less than a fourth the amount of 1840—a sur- 
prising decrease, and only accounted for by the fact, long 
since established by many, that silk culture here is liable 
to too many disasters and drawbacks for carrying on pro- 
fitably. Such pursuits will find their own level. We 
also observe that the quantity of beet sugar is gradually 
diminishing in France. Its unfitness for manufacture in 
this country was established many years ago, by the fact 
that beets must be raised at about six cents per bushel, 
to pay expenses, saying nothing about profits, while they 
would be worth far more than this for cattle food, at the 
present prices of other food, and of butter, cheese, and 
beef. 

Tosacco.—We observe that the amount of tobacco 
raised in the United States has decreased about ten per 
cent in the last ten years. Sosaysthe census. However 
profitable it may be to individuals, we cannot but strong- 
ly doubt whether the large use of this vegetable contri- 
butes to national prosperity—more smoke than substance. 
We are much pleased to learn that the quantity of Indian 
corn has increased in the same period about 60 per cent, 
wool 48 per cent, and market garden products about 100 
percent. Tastes, we know, differ greatly; but for us, 
we decidedly prefer a good, well ripened, rose-cored, 
Imperial watermelon, ‘to take,” asthe doctors say,— 
to a concrete dose of tobacco juice. 








' PLASTER ON WueEat.—An experiment is stated in the 
Michigan Farmer, by Isaac Elliott, performed on 
‘‘sandy and gravelly loam,” by turning under a five 
years sod of clover chiefly, for wheat. The plowing was 
deep, and after thorough harrowing the wheat was sown 
and grew wellin autumn. The spring was cold, and the 
young wheat turned yellow. Towards the close of four 
mo., (April) 80 Ibs. of plaster were sown upon it, ‘‘ and 
in a few days it turned a very dark green color.” It 
yielded 28 bushels per acre, except on small portions not 
plastered, where the crop was about 18 bushels per acre. 





Gurnon’s Mopr or Examintne Cows.—C. Harvey, of 
Delaware Co., Pa., says that this mode of determining the 
milking properties at a glance, and even in a young heifer, 
is extensively adopted in that region, and is perfectly re- 
liable. Several dairymen got hold of it about the same 
time, and ascertaining its correctness, were very careful 
to conceal it-from each other. One farmer selected an 
excellent herd of cows by buying them of drovers when 
two-year heifers. 








Certificate. 


We, the undersigned, certify that we have soldto Mr. S. W. Jew- 
ETT, of Vermont, America, of pure biood Mermo Ewes, of our own 
raising, much more in number, and for a mucn greater viuue 1) Money, 
than to all other American purchasers. GUERIN. 

CUGNOT., 
VICTOR GILBERT 





Poissy, France, Apri] 7, 1852 
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Frait and Shade Trees. 


R sale at Mount Ida Nursery, Troy, N. Y., a choice variety of 
Fruit Trees, comprising Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, and 


Cherries. of the most approved kinds. 


Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grapevines and Strawber- 


ries, of the choicest varieties. 


_ Also a good variety of shade trees, consisting of Scotch Elm, Eng- 
lish Sycamore, Linden, Horse Chestnut, Mountain Ash, Larch, Oak, 


q &e. Evergreen, Privet, and Buckthorn, for Hedges. 


Rhubarb and Asparagus Plants, &ce. Catalogues and other infor- 
mation can be had of the Nurseryman. JOSEPH CALDWELL. 


Troy, Nov. 1, 1852—1t. 





A Farmer and his Wife 


JANTED, to take charge of a Dairy Farm in the town of Rye 
Apply to JOHN C. JAY, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Nov. 1, 1852—31.* 





~?A 


Sausage Cutter. 





‘HE general configuration of this machine will be understood 
from the engraving above. It will cut one hundred |bs. of meat 
per hour. and the knives are so arranged as to have a continuous ac- 
tion. ‘The machine, as represented above, is open, but when shut, 
forms an inuer cylinder through which ruus the cylinder of pegs, ope- 
raling against a spiral of knives. ‘he meat is made finer or coars- 
er, according to the rapidity with which it is fed. Price, wood frames, 
With one set of knives, $5—with two set of knives. $3. Iron frame 


$4. For sale by 
Noy. 1—3t. 


LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
No. 25 Cliff Street, New-York. 





Agricultural Implements. 


STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS—of all patterns. 


CORN MILLS—both of Iron and Burr Stone. 


CORN AND COB CRUSHERS—of Beals’, Nichols’ and Sin- 


clair’s make. 
ROAD SCRAPERS—of several patterns. 
FANNING MILLS—of all the best makers. 


SAUSAGE STUFFERS AND CUTTERS—of all patterns. 
VEGETABLE OR ROOT CUTTERS—of approved kinds. 


CORN SHEILLERS—for hand and horse power. 


VEGETABLE BOILERS—of Mott’s and Bent’s patterns. 
GARDEN AND WHEEL BARROWS-—of iron an& wood. 
HAY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bu!lock’s patent. 
BRICK MACHINES—of Hall’s and other makers. 


WAGONS AND CARTS. 


PLOWsS—of Prouty & Mears, Centre Draft, and Rich’s Tron Beam. 
PLOWS—Eagle, Massachusetts make, and Minor & Hortons. 
For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff-Street, 


New-York. 


Superphospate of Lime. 








Nov. 1—10. 


PPRHE genuine article, manufactured by C. Deburg. in bags of 150 
pounds each. The subscribers have made a contract for a large 


~ | 
quantity, and are now prepared tosupply any demand. Farmers and 


gardeners would do well to call on us before purchasing elsewhere, 
us we are now able to sell for a less price than heretofore offered. 


Every bag is branded C. Deburg, Extra No. 1. 
Nov. 1—1¢f. 


LONGETT & GRIFFING, 


State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff Street, New-York. 








New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 


y 7E have constantly on hand, the most extensive assortment of 

the best and latest improved Agricultural and Horticultural Im- 

plements, and Field and Garden Seeds, ever offered for sale in the 

United States, embracing every Implement, Machine, or Seed desi- 

rable for the Planter, Farmer, or Gardener. Also Guauo, Bone 

Dust, Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, and Super Phosphate of Lime. 
Durham, and other improved breeds of Cattle and Sheep. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO. 


Nov. 1, 1852—tf. 189 and 191 Water St., New-York. 





Important to Farmers. 


T is generally conceded by all intelligent Farmers, that cutting the 
food for cattle will save alout from 25 to 30 per cent. Bertholf’s 
Oblique Rotary Corn Stalk, Hay and Straw Cutter, is conceded by 
al] that have used them, to be far superior to any other, as it destroys 
all hard substances in the stalk, leaving it soft and easily eaten. It 
turns very easy, and is not liable to get out of order, and with care 
will last an age. It has been awarded four First Premiums and a 
Silver Medal, by the American Institute, For further particulars 
address, (post-paid,) the Patentee, H. W. BERTHOLF, Sugar Loaf, 
Orange County, N. Y., or LONGETT & GRIFFING. 25 Cliff St., 
New-York, who are agents. Patent Rights for sale. Nov. 1—3t. 





New-York State Agricultural Works. 


yj YJHEELER, MELICK & CO, will at the shortest notice, fill 
all orders for Machines made by them, among which are their 
Double and Single Horse Powers, and Overshot Threshers and Sepa- 
tors ; Combined Threshers and Winnowers; Circular Saw Mills; 
Clover-Hullers; Horse Powers geered for churning; Feed Cutters 
for Horse Power, &c., &c. 
The scareity of fodder which prevails in many parts of the coun- 
try, in consequence of the present dry season, induces them te call the 
especial attention of farmers to their 


Wheeler’s Pennsylvania Feed Cutter, 





As being peculiarly adapted to this emergency. 

This Machine is made expressly for Horse Power use and is very 
strong and substantial. In Pennsylvania it is used chiefly for cutting 
corn stalks, although it cuts straw and hay equally well, and will cut 
fiom half inch to two inches in length. It is simple and compact, 
having four plain. straight knives, which are attached in such a man- 
ner that they may be taken off and ground, and then replaced, with- 
out producing the least variation. All the wearing paris are made so 
that they can be adjusted by means of screws, with a common 
wrench, and any person can keep the Machine in the most perfect 
order. In cutting corn stalks they are crushed between strong iron 
feed rolls, and being cut short, the coarse stalks are split into small 
pieces, which reduces the whole to very fine feed. They are capa- 
ble, with one horse, of cutting 150 bushels per hour. Price $22. 

WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 


Albany, Nov. 1—It. Corner of Liberty and Hamilton Sts. 





THE OHIO FARMER, 
AND MECHANIC’S ASSISTANT, 
Edited and Published in Cleveland Ohio, by Thomas Brown. 


FAMILY Newspaper, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Fé Mechanic Arts, Literature Domestic Economy, Social Improve- 
ment, and General Iitelligence. 

The Wholesale and Retail Prices of all the leading articles bought 
and sold in the NEW-YORK, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI and 
PITTSBURGH Markets. are also accurately reported each week. 

The Farmer is one of the largest. and is acknowledged by all who 
are acquainted with it. to be one of the best Agricultural Newspa- 
pers in the United States. 

Sample Copies will be sent to any part of the United States, if the 
request be made of the Publisher, by letter. post-paid 

TERMs.—Single Subscribers $2.00. Clubs of two or more, $1.50 
each—inrariably in advance. 

A limited number of advertisements will be inserted in the Farmer 
at the rate of $1.00 per square. (ten lines or less,) for the first inser- 
tion, and fifty cents for each subsequent insertion. 

THOS. BROWN, Publisher, 
Merchant’s’ Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Noy. 1, 1852—3t 
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Superphosphate of Lime. 

HE GENUINE ARTICLE, manufactured by Professor Mapes, 
also C. Deburg’s No. 1—with printed directions for their use, in 
bags of 150 pounds each. Farmers and Gardeners will do well to 

apply to us, as we keep none but the genuine unadulterated article. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191, 
Water-st., New-York. 
Oct. 1—tf. 





Super Phosphate of Lime, 


R farming purposes, put'up in bags of 150 lbs. each. For gale 
by , JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
Sept. 1—tf. No. 197 Water Street, New-York. 


United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No. 197 Water Street, New-York. 


HE subscribers solicit the attention of the public to the large and 
varied assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 
Field and Garden Seeds which they have constantly on hand, and 
offer for sale at the lowest prices and on the best terms. 
Aug. 1—tf. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 


Hay and Straw Cutters, 


F all styles and sizes, for cutting Hay, Straw, or Cornstalks ; for 
sale at the United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
—, No. 2 Waiter Street, N. Y. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
ept. 1—tf. 











Seed Wheat. . 


OLDEN Australian, Mediterranean, White Flint,Canada, Black 
Sea, Soul’s, in bags or barrels. For sale at the United States 
Agzicultiral Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 197 Water Street, 
New-York. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
Sept. 1—+f. 





EMERY & CO.’s 


Improved Horse Power. Thrashers and Separators. 
HE undersigned have been appointed sole agents for the sale of 
Emery’s new patent re Horse Power, Thrashers and 
Separators in the city of New-York. The State Agricultural Ware- 
housc is the only Depot where this superior power can be had. As 
many powers are represented as Emery’s patent, to avoid impositions, 
be careful to observe that the name of Emery & Co, is cast in full 
on every link of chain and the whee\ hub. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING. 
July 1—+f. 25 Cliff street, New-York. 


Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators. 
Endless Chain Powers 
F all kinds ever made, for one and two horses, also cast iron 
Sweep Powers, for one to four horses. Threshers and Separa- 
tors to match the above. JOHN MAYHER & CO., 


United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Sept. 1—f. No. 197 Water Street, New-York. 


Trees, Plants and Shrubs 
HOULD be transplanted South in the fall. Orders supplied from 
kK) the best nurseries, at their prices. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
Oct. 1, 1852—1f. 189 and 191 Water st., New-York. 











Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


HE subscribers would beg leave to give notice to dealers and 
others purchasing Pear Trees, that their stock is remarkably 
well grown this season, and will be very strong and fine for the fall 
sales, and is as extensive a collection of saleable trees as can be 
found at any other nursery inthe county. The collection grown on 
quince stock is also very fine. 

The stock of Apple ‘Trees will also be very large this fall, in lots 
to suit purchasers. 

Plums—a general assortment of most of the leading kinds. 

Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, Grapevines, Gooseberries, Currants, 
with other small Fruits, at the lowest market prices. 

Ornamental Trees, being also grown extensively, can be furnished 
by the hundred at very reasonable rates—European Linden, Moun- 
tain Ash, Scotch Elms, English Elms, Horse Chestnnts, with a good 
collection of Roses, &c. Catalogues will be forwarded to all appli- 
canis. WILSON, THORBURN & TELLER, 

Oct. 1—2t. Nurserymen, No. 492 Broadway, Albany. 


ANDRE LEROY, Nurseryman at Angers, France, 


ONORARY and Corresponding member of the principal Horti- 
cultural Societies of the United States, and of Europe, begs 
leave to inform his friends, and all the nurserymen of the U> jon in ge- 
neral, that he has made large preparations, and has now on and acon- 
siderable stock of ali the finest Evergreen Seedlings, Roses, Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, &c., &c.. most suitable for the American 
markets. The experience of several years of putting up large or- 
ders for the United States, enables him to flatter himself that he has 
now all the necessary knowledge to give full satisfaction. and to as- 
sure the delivery in good order, of all the trees, &c., ordered. 

He also begs to inform all nurserymen who have not already re- 
cived the Supplement for 1852, to his Catalouge of 1851, that it can 
be obtained free of any charge, at his agent’s office, M. Ed. Bossange, 
138 Pearl-Street, New-York, who will aiso atiend to forward all or- 
ders sent to him, and to pass through the custom house, and to reship 
a!l goods ordered, without any delay, and with the greatest care. 

Address M. ANDRE LEROY. Angers, France, 

Care of M. En. Bossance, 138 Pearl-Street, N.Y. Oct. 1—3. 








Albany Drain Tile Works. 
No 60 Lancaster Street— West of Medical College, Albany. 


‘’~ subscriber has now on hand, Draining Tile of the following 
descriptions. Prices reduced. 


Horse SHoe TILE. 


5} inch Rise, or 4} inch Calibre,..... Rape $18 00 pr. 1000. 
4 » oe ee PE Fe i227 eS 
= > oe a concen 0cee) Eee 
Sor TI.e. 
$f inch Rise, or 3} inch Calibre,.......000. 18 00 pr. 1000. 
3 “ i, Seg a aa Means 2Mm « 


These Tile are over one foot in length, and are so formed as to ad- 
mit water al every joint, draining ial from 12 to 20 feet each side of 
the drain—being the cheapest and most durable article used. 
Tile sufficiently large for drains around dweilings, at #4 and $8 pr. 
100 pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 
Albany, April 1, 1852—1f. JOHN GOTT. 








New and Important Insurance. 


Northern N. York Live Stock Ins. Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
NCORPORATED by the Legislature of the State of New-York 
July. 1851. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live Stock insured 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Water, Accidents, Dis- 
eases, &c CAPITAL, $50,000. 
GEORGE MOORE, Plattsburgh, Sec’y. 
I. C. Mrx, Fort Ann, Gen. Agent. 
October 13, 1851. 
This company are now organized and ready to receive applica- 
tions for insurance. It is confidently believed thas the owners of va- 
luable animals will avail themselves of the advantages offered by this 
mode of protection. _ If fire, life and marine insurances are proper 
and expedient, so is live stock insurance; the reasons for insurance 
are equally applicable to all. 
For terms please apply to Company’s Agents. 
Plausburgh, July 1—1¢. 





For Sale. 

NE of the most desirable farms in the Chenango Valley, 2 miles 

from the village of Oxford, containing 220 acres—river flai— 
grain land, pasture, woodland. and orcharding. A large and conve- 
nient dwelling house, two large barus, with sheds and out-houses— 
watered by the Chenango River—a creek on which there isa saw 
mill, and by never failing springs. On it are more than 700 rods of 
stone wall. Persons wishing to purchase are desired to look at the 
crops and stock on the farm. Enquire of JOHN TRACY, Oxford, 
Mi. Be Oct. 1, 1852—31. 





FOR SALE, 
50) EWES and a few Bucks from my flock, the wool of which 
o)U has sold, for the last three years, for forty-seven cents a pound, 
and averaged from three and one half to three and three-fourth pounds 
per head. 

For further particulars, address the subscriber at his residence, 
Canaan Centre, Columbia county, N. Y., or BLaxcuarp and Burt 
of the Wool Depot, Kinderhook. DANIEL 8. CURTIS. 

Canaan Centre, Aug. 1, 1852—tf. 





Valuable Farm for Sale. 


NHE subscriber offers for sale four hundred and fifty acres of land, 
T being a part of his homestead. and comprising two hundred acres 
of as desirable land as any in Addison county—lying on the main 
road four miles north of Vergennes on the border of Lake Champlain, 
and one mile from the Railroad Station. It is under good cultivation, 
and furnished with commodious buildings. The remaining 250 acres 
is wood land; a portion of it covered with a heavy growth of hem- 
lock and other valuable timber, and the remainder with the best quality 
of wood for fuel. The property will be sold together or in parcels. 
Postpaid inquiries promptly responded to. 

ROW’D T. ROBINSON, 
Ferrisburgh, Addison co., Vt. 


Aug. 1—1f. 





A First Class Dairy Farm for Sale, 


\ Y farm of 320 acres, four miles south of the village of Oxford, 
4 Chenange county, N. Y., and near the Chenango Canal. 250 
acres are under high cultivation, durably fenced, and well and per- 
manently watered. The remainder is well timbered. It has a large 
two story mansion, five large barns, and sheds and out houses, in 
good repair. The soil is deep and of superior quality. It is admira- 
bly adapted for a dairy, or for grazing and grain; has a fine orchard 
ef choice grafted fruit; and for profit, health, and beauty of location, 
cannot be surpassed. It is fully supplied with farming tools, and 
about fifty head of cows and young stock, all or any of which may 
be had with the farm. The New-York and Erie Railroad furnishes 
ample facilities for forwarding produce to the New-York market at 
all sensons. and the route of the contemplated Albany and Binghamp- 
ton railway, pesses within afew miles of the farm. The farm can be 
conveniently divided. Price low—title perfect. Terms most easy. 
G. VAN DER LYN, 
Oxford, N. Y. 


May 1, 1852—1f. 


THE CULTIVATOR 
Is published on the first of each month, at Albany, N. Y., by 
LUTHER TUCKER, PROPRIETOR. 


$1 per Ann.—7 Copies for $5—15 for $10, 
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OUR ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1853. 





> > S ———— 


HAVING, since the death of Mr. Downing, the lamented Editor of “ Tae HorticuLtvrist,” 


disposed of that work, the Publisher of ** Tae CuLtivatTor”’ has determined to carry into effect a 
design he has for some years had in contemplation, of establishing a WEEKLY JOURNAL, in connec- 
tion with ‘“‘ The Cultivator,’ to be devoted to the cause of Agriculture and the Rural Arts generally. 
In pursuance of this plan, he has issued a sample number of a weekly publication, the regular issue 





of which will be commenced with the new year, to be called the 


Che Country Gentleman, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR THE FARM, THE GARDEN, AND THE FIRESIDE. 


The scope of THE Country GENTLEMAN will embrace: 


I. Toe Farm—Including—1. The Principles of Culti- 
vation, the Preparation of the Soil and the most approv- 
ed methods of Culture of all the Crops grown in this 
country.—2. The Manufacture, Preservation, and Appli- 
cation of Manures—3. The Description and Illustrative 
Drawings of all Implements and Machines requisite for 
the Farmer’s use.—4. The Breeding. Rearing aud Man- 
agement of all the Domestic Animals, with Engravings 
of the different breeds. 

II. Tue GARDEN AND THE OrcHARD. —1. Descrip- 
tions will be given of all the Fruits, of the different va- 
rieties, suited to the various sections of the country, to- 
gether with the best modes of Propagation and Cultiva- 
tion. —2. Selects Lists. and Descriptions, of FLowers, 
Survuss and Trees, suitable for large and small places, 
with Directions ror their Culture.—3. Special attention 
will be given to the products of the Kircnen Garpen, 
a department hitherto too much neglected, as there are 


many plants highly desirable for the table, which have 
not come into general culture. 

IiJ. Te Firesipr.—This department will be of a 
miscellaneous character, embracing every variety of in- 
structive and entertaining subjects, such as Historical, 
Geographical and Biographical Notes, Literature, Natu: 
ral Science, Tales, Poetry, &c., consisting of original 
articles and selections of a high order. 

IV. Recorp or tHE Trmes.—Under this head will be 
given a concise and systematic abstract of the News of 
the Week, embracing briefly every thing of general in- 
terest to country residents. 

V. Propuce Marxer.—Great efforts will be made 
to render this department full and complete, and par- 
ticularly valuable to the Farmer and Produce Dealer. 
A careful synopsis of the prices of Produce, Wool, Live 
Stock, &c., at the leading markets, will be given, as well 
as the condition of crops, » &e. 





It will be the aim of the publisher to make the paper attractive and elegant in its typography, choice 





and select in its contents—to make it indispensable to the Farmer, and desirable to every one who 
has a rod of ground to cultivate, or a home to beautify—and by devoting its columns to IMPROVE- 
MENT IN AGRICULTUE, TO ELEVATION IN CHARACTER, AND REFINEMENT IN TASTE, to render 


THe Country GENTLEMAN, the standard in its sphere. 
TeRMs.—It will be printed on good paper, in the best style, and be liberally illustrated by Portraits 


of Domestic Animals, Views of Buildings, Agricultural Implements, &e., Xe. 


Each number will 


contain 12 handsome quarto pages, from which all advertisements will be excluded, none being insert- 
ed except on the cover, which will be devoted to the interests of our advertising friends. 
The price of the paper will be $2.00 a year, in advance—if not paid in advance, $2.50. 


LUTHER TUCKER. 








THE CULTIVATOR FOR 1853. 


THE PRICE REDUCED TO FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


As the proprietor will next year issue ‘* Toe Cotri- 
VATOR” in connection with the weekly Journal announc- 
ed above, he will be enabled to reduce its price to Firry 
Cents a YEAR, while he will have it inhis power to give 
increased interest and value to its pages, from the fact 
that its contents will consist of the choicest articles 
which appear in the weekly paper during the month. 
There will be no change in its character. Its object— 
‘To Improve THE Som AND THE Minv’”’—will be the 
same as heretofore. The only alteration will be in the 
price—a change which will procure for it, he has reason 
to believe, a greatly extended circulation, and consequent 
increase of usefulness. Certainly this will be the effect, 
if those who have heretofore so kindly extended to it 
their aid, shall act with their accustomed energy in pro- 
curing subscriptions for 1853. 

In calling upon our friends to renew their efforts in be- 





half of the next year’s Cultivator, we beg to assure them, 
that, while its price is so greatly reduced, we intend to 


Albany, N. Y. Nov., 1852. 


make it equal in value to any volume that has preceded 
it; and we solicit for it, not only the good will of its 
friends, but their energetic efforts to greatly extend its 
circulation. The price hereafter, will be as follows: 
Single Copy, Fifty Cents—Eight Copies $3—any lar- 
ger number at the same rate. {> All subscriptions 
must commence with the Jan. No., and the payments 
must in all cases accompany the order for the paper. 


Will our AGents, to whom we are already under so 
many obligations, take hold of the work in earnest? 
Many have already assured us, that with this reduction 
of price, they could more thandouble their subscriptions 
for next year, and we trust that this will prove true with 
all our Agents. 


(> Every subscriber to our cnrrent volume, as well as 
all Postmasters, and all others interested in the progress 


of Agricultural Improvement, are most respectfully in- 
vited to act as agents fur Tae Curtivator. 


LUTHER TUCKER. 








